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RYSTAL PALACE.—This Day (Sarurpay) October 
4th, FIRST SATURDAY CONCERT and AFTERNOON PROMENADE of 
the Eighteenth Series, Commence at Three. Symphony, ‘‘‘The Scotch” (Men- 
delssohn) ; Pianoforte Concerto in F minor (J. S, Bach); Overture, ‘* Nurmahal” 
(Spontini); Festival Overture (Dr. Julius Rietz). Madlle, Leontieff, Mr. Vernon 
Rigby. Solo Pianoforte, Herr Pauer, Full Orchestra. Conductor, Mr. Manns, 
Transferable reserved stalls, for the Twenty-five concerts, Two Guineas each ; 
reserved stalls, for this concert, Half-a-Crown, Admission, Half-a-Crown, or by 
Guinea Season Ticket. 


ISS ELIZA HEYWOOD (Contralto) will sing 

IVI. Benedict's “ BY THE SAD SEA WAVES,” &c., at the City Hall, Glasgow, 

eee ey sees 

“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 

R. ARTHUR THOMAS will sing the Popular Song, 

“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY," at St. Johu’s, City, October 6th; 
Chelsea, October 11th ; Poplar, October 14th ; and Sutton, October 16th. 

“LISCHEN AND FRITZCHEN.” 

Me ARTHUR THOMAS will play “ FRITZCHEN,” 


and sing the famous Duet, “I’M AN ALSATIAN,” in the above Operetta, 
at the Town Hall, Poplar, October 14th. 


“KILLARNEY.” 
ISS BLANCHE RIEVES will sing “KILLARNEY” 


at Margate, This Day, October 4th, being her last appearance previous to 
her departure for the United States. 


ERR REICHARDT’S much admired Song, “I LOVE, 
| 1 AND IAM LOVED” (J’aime, je suis aimé!) will be sung by Miss Josephine 
Sherrington during her present tour in the provinces, 

















ADAME HELENA WALKER begs to announce 
that all Communications respecting Engagements for Oratorios, Concerts, 
&¢., must be addressed to her residence, 6, West Bank Road, Edge Lane, Liverpool 


\ ISS ELIZA HEYWOOD (Contralto). For Concerts, 


Oratorios, &c, Address—1, Blenheim ‘Terrace, Stretford Road, Old Trafford, 
Manchester. 


Miss JULIA ELTON begs to announce her return to 


town for the Winter Season.—14, Gloucester Road, Regent's Park, N.W. 











R. TRELAWNY COBHAM begs to announce his 


return to town, 23, Somerset Street, Portman Square. 


ERR SCHUBERTH begs to announce his Return to 


Town from the Continent. Young rising Artists desirous of appearing in the 
forthcoming concerts of the Schubert Society, Mozart and Beethoven Society, &c., 
ought to write at once to Herr Schuberth, care of Messrs. Duxcan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, and send particulars as to their abilities, 


M R. E. ADAMS, Operatic Comedian, Manager and 
ain Author, General Entrépreneur and Director for Comic Opera, Burlesque 
4 rst-Class Musical Entertainments, for London and the Provinces. 
| oot a Tuition for the Stage, with every facility to eligible aspirants. 
Aa Productions Translated and Adapted for English representation. 
P Rig interviews, from 12 to 3, at Mr. Boosey’s, 2, Little Argyll Street, Regent 


’ 
———— 











REMOVAL. . 
R. VERNON RIGBY begs to announce his Change 


of Address to St, George's Villa, 26, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


NEW SONGS by the most Popular Composers. 

SIR JU Just Published. telly 
SIR JULIUS BENEDICT’S “ The Sailor's Bride.” 4s. 
VIRGINIA GABRIEL'S “A Shadow.” 4s. 
SCHIRA’s “He was her only Son.” 4s. 
Wireen CECIL'S “T hear thee speak of a better land,” 4s, 

Chey a Cumalie and Rose," 4s, 

or Soprano, and in A flat for Contralto, 

WILHELM GANZ'S “A damsel fair was singing,” 4s. 

H Post-free at half-price, 

ENRY Kein & Co., 6, Argyll Street, Regent Street, W. 








YHEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN— 
M, RIVIERE’S CONCERTS,--EVERY EVENING at Eight. The following 
artists will appear during the week :— 
Mdlle, CARLOTTA PATTI. 
Mdlle. VICTORIA BUNSEN Madame CORANI. 
(the Swedish Contraito), Mr, J. H. PEARSON. 
Miss ESTELLE EMRICK. Signor CELLI. 
Miss CONSTANCE LOSEBY. Mr. GEORGE PERREN, 
Instrumentalists :— 
Mons. DUBOIS (French Horn). 
Mr. G. CLINTON (Clarionet). 
Mr. J. LEVY (Cornet-a-Pistons), 
Conductor—M, RIVIERE. 


Monpay next, Herr Meyer Lutz's Cantata, “‘ A LEGEND OF THE LYS,” 
Toxspay, Rossini Night. 

Wepyespay, Mozart Night. Conductor—Sir Julius Benedict. 

Tuvrspay, English Ballad Night. 

Frivay, Mozart's “‘ TWELFTH MASS,” Conductor—Mr. Willian Carter, 
Saturpay, Miscellaneous, 

Splendid Decorations, Ferneries, Fountains, Plants, Exotics, Flowers, &c. 


Refreshments by Messrs, A. and 8, Gatti. Promenade, One Shilling. Doors open 
at 7.30; Commence at 8, Acting Manager, Mr, Joun Russe, 





ROYAL ALEXANDRA THEATRE & OPERA HOUSE, 


Licensed by the Lord Chamberlain to 
Mr. T. THORPE PEDE, 20, Haverstock Hill. 
OPEN FOR THE SEASON, UNDER THE DirecTION OF MADAME ST. CLAIRE. 


N_ Original Comic-Opera, in Two Acts, entitled 
THE MAGIC PEARL. The Libretto written by E. Firzpaty. Music 
composed, and the Opera produced, by T. Tuorpe Pepe. The Rajah of Delhi, 
Mr. Gordon Wallace; Arcan, Mr. Clifford; Carchea, Mr. Hilston ; Tippoo and 
Zanga, Messrs, Marler and Morton ; Ben Hassan, Mr. E. Danvers; Fadleen, Mr. J. 
W. Turner; Sahib and Zule, Messrs. H. Harley and Simpson; Aphdal, Madame 
Marion St. Claire; Nocta, Miss Costin; Palma, Miss Alice Barth; Princess 
Zalouna, Miss Gertrude Ashton. 

Act 1, Scene 1—A valley of the Himalaya. Scene 2—Palma’s Hut. Scene 3—The 
Spirit's haunt in the Himalaya. Scene 4—Palma’s Hut as before. Scene 5—The 
Grand Square at Delhi. Act 2, Scene 1—A Rajah's tomb, Scene 2—Corridor in 
the Rajah’s Palace, Scene 3—Grotto in the Royal Gardens, 

Preceded by the favourite Comedy, by J. B. Buckstexe, Esq., entitled THE 
HAPPIEST DAY OF MY LIFE. Messrs. E. Danvers, Scott Barry, Morton, H. 
Harley, Wilson, and Hilston; Misses Kate Nott, Rose Laurence, Millie Cooke, F. 
Rivers, and Mrs. Montague. Concluding with a Divertissement, LES ROSES 
D'AMOUR. 

New and elaborate Scenery, designed and painted by Mr. William Maugham and 
assistants. 

Private boxes for four persons, One Guinea; family boxes to hold six persons, One 
Guinea-and-a-Half, and £2 12s. 6d.; Stalls, 6s.; dress circle, 4s.; box seats, facing 
stage, 3s.; upper circle, 2s.; pit, 1s.; reserved pit, 1s. 6d.; gallery, 6d. Box Office 
open daily from 11 till 5, under the direction of Mr. Bell. No charge for booking. 
Doors open at Seven o’clock; curtain to rise at half-past. 


MASON AND HAMLIN’S AMERICAN ORGANS. 


HE first Mepau at the Vienna Exposrriox, being the 
highest recompense for Material Superiority in Class XV. (including Musical 
Instruments from all countries), has been awarded the Mason and Hamlin Cabinet 
Organs, by the concurrence of the Special Jury, International Jury, and two Sub- 
Juries, including most eminent artists and experts from different countries. In com- 
parison with these, other American Organs were not found worthy of any—even an 

inferior Medal, 

Sole Agents—Merzter & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 








“HE SACRED HEART.” The beautitul Processional 


Hymn sung by all the Pilgrims to Paray-le-Monial. Arranged as a piece for 
Pianoforte or Harmonium by J. Pittman. Price 2s.; or, for one or four voices, 
with French and English words, 1s.—London : E. C, Boosey, 2, Little Argyle Street, 
Regent Street, W. 

BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSHLULERS, 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION, 
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Now Ready, in Two Vols., With Portrait, 24s. 


LIFE OF MOSCHELES, 


WITH SELECTIONS FROM HIS DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE, 
By his WIFE. 


THE TIMES.—“ These volumes will be hailed with particular delight. They 
are as well ‘a record of the life of Moscheles ‘as ‘achronicle of the musical history 
of his time '"—a period of sixty years.’ 

ATHENZUM.—“ This ‘ Life of Moscheles’ will be a valuable book of reference 
for the musical historian. The Volumes are full of amusing anecdotes.” 

Horst & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great } Marlborough Street. 


ADAME ‘ON-D 








SAINTON- DOLBY’ S VOCAL 

ACADEMY.—The NEXT TERM begins on Monpay, October 20th, and 
Madame Sainton-Dolby will receive Candidates for admission at her re: sidence, 71, 
Gloucester Place, Hyde Park, W., on Saturday, October 18, from Ten to One 
o'clock, Prospectuses can be had on application at Messrs, Chappell & Co.'s, 50, 
New Bond Street, and of Mr. George Dolby, § 52, New Bond Street. 
A SIMPLE CATECHISM 


ON THE 


RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC AND PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 


In the form of Question and Answer, and written in familiar language. 





BY 
E. ELLICE JEWELL. 
Price 1s,, Cloth Cover. 
LAMBORN COCK, 63, New Bonp Srrerr. 


R. BRINLEY RICHARDS’ NEW PAR T-SONG 

(Dedicated by Special Permission to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales), ‘‘ LET 

THE HILLS RESOUND,” was magnificently sung by 500 members of the South 

Wales Choir, on the Lawn at Marlborough House, in the presence of Royalty ; 

also at the Grand Eisteddfod. 1s. Class copy post free for four stamps, The song, 
18 stamps ; piano solo and duet, 24 stamps. 


OUND THE TRUMPET IN ZION.—Words by S&S. 


C, Hatt, ‘Mr, Brinley Richards has achieved another signal success in his 
sacred part-song for a full choir."—Vide Graphic, Post free for 18 stamps. 


EADING AT SIGHT.—Musical Cards, for Learning 

to Read Music quickly at Sight. Invaluable to all Teachers of Music. Post 

free for 25 stamps.—Published only by Ronexrr Cocks & Co., New Burlington 
Street. Order everywhere. 


HE “TIMES” 
Compositions, 
‘“*Herr Gung’! is a thorough master of his art. He writes melodies, rhythmical as 
well as catching—melodies that amateurs of dancing must love to dance to, not 
merely on account of their tunefulness, but because of their marked and unmistak- 
able accent, 


HERR GUNG'L’S FAVOURITE WALTZES 
Are played nightly at M. Riviere’s Concerts at Covent Garden Theatre, 
Catalogues, post free, on application to A, Haumonp & Co., 5, , Vigo Street, W. 


HENRIETTE’S MOST POPULAR SONGS, 
“ALWAYS ALONE” Sung by Madame Patey 
“THE KING ANDI” .,, Sung by Mr, Santley " .. 
“THE CROSS ROADS" .. Sung by Miss Edith Wynne 
“SYMPATHY”. - Sung by Miss Enriquez .. 
“NOTHING” Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves 

E. C. 2 , Little Arzy ll Street, Regent Street, W. 


HENRIETTE’S NEW SONGS. 
“SINCE BABY LEFT US" 0 te ss 51 is 
“REQUITED” .. Os (In the Press, ) 
“A MODERN STORY “ (In the Press, 
“WRITING TO WILLIE” .. (In the Press, } 
“MY MORNING DREAM " = (In the Press. ) 
E. C, Boosey, 2, L ittle ‘Argyll Street, eet, Regent Street, W. 


Guna’L and his 





on Herr Josrr 





Boosry, 








Just Published, 
“GARDE-MOI TA FO Eee 
(“BE TRUE TO ME.”) 

ROMANCE. 

COMPOSEE, ET DEDILE A SIGNOR GARDONI, 

Par IGNACE GIBSONE. 
Price 3s, 
Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, Ww. 


Just Published, 
‘SUMMER OF THE SILENT HEA mr,” 
SACRED DUET, 
For Soprano and Contralto, 
By HENRY SMART. 
Price 3s, 
London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


London : 








Just Published, 


THREE SONGS FOR VOICE AND PIANOFORTE, 
With English and German Words, 
No, 1, ‘“‘ THE MINSTRELS’ HOME” (Des Siingers Heimath) .. 3, 
2, ‘ THE LOVELY MONTH OF MAY” (Im Wunderschinen Monat Mal) . 
3, ‘‘ VISIONS" (Traumbild) 
The English Versions of the Words by MARIA XIMENA HAYES, 


The Music by WILHELM SCHULTHES. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent. Street, W. 


” 


” 





Just Published, 
“BEYOND THE HILLS,” 
SACRED DUET 
For Soprano and Contralto, 


Composed by HENRY SMART. 
Price 4s, 
Duncan Davison & Co,, 


London: 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


E GENTIL, 
Une FAN'TAISIE DE SALON, 
Sur la Serenade de ‘‘ DON PASQUALE,” 
Pour le Pianoforte, 
Par RICHARD HOFFMAN. 
Price 4s, 
London: Du DUNCAN Davison & 00, 244, Regent Street, W. 


“CO M’ 


‘* MIGNON’S SONG,” 
‘+ Hast thou e’er seen the land where the wild citron grows?” 
Sung by 
Madame CHRISTINE NILSSON, 
In the Opera of “ MIGNON.” 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


“IN THE MORNING,” 
SONG 
The Words by F. ENOCH. 
The Music by HENRY SMART. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan vnemnaivalen Co, vs MA aniecinn Street, W. 


“THE PET LINN ET,’’ 
BALLAD, 
Sung with great applause by Miss LINA GLOVER at the Royal Albert Hall. 
Composed by J. W. GLOVER. 
Price 3s, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“LE VALLON N ATAL,” 
MELODIE, 
De Mdme. WILLY DE ROTHSCHILD. 
Price 2s, 6d. net. 
(Editions de Heugel & Co., Paris.) 
London: Duncay Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





PORTUGUESE ATR, 
(*TO THE BELOVED ONE”) 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte 
By CHARLES E. STEPHENS. 

Price 4s, 
Doncay Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


London: 





Just Published, 


“TWO PATHWAYS,” 
SONG. 

Composed by BERTHOLD TOURS. 
Price 3s, 


London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published, 
IS MY DARLING,” 
SCOTCII AIR, 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte 
By CHARLES E. STEPHENS. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“CHARLIE 
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DRAMATIC MUSIC IN PERSIA. 


In a recent article devoted to M. Chouquet’s excellent work on 
the history of dramatic music in France, we observed that among 
all nations the stage always began by taking a religious form, and 
Persia now furnishes us with another case in point. This country, 
which counts so many centuries of existence, has not been 
acquainted with dramatic performances for more than fifty years, 
and the performances sprang up at the festivals in memory of 
Hussan, the venerated martyr, one of the sect of the Schiytes. 
Hussan, the last descendant of the Prophet, found himself de- 
prived of the supreme power by the usurper Yesid. Determined 
to uphold his rights, he was surrounded by his enemy’s forces in 
the desert of Kerbela, situated near Babylon. A frightful drama 
was enacted there. In the tents of Hussan, there were more 
women and children than men. The water failed, and the heat 
was suffocating. ‘The girls came before Hussan’s tents, and, 
crying with despair, flumg down their empty water-skins. ‘The 
Imim Abbas mounted his horse, and, taking a water-skin in his 
hand, rode to the river Tigris, and tried to fill the skin. He was 
killed. Hussan’s son shared his fate. All perished in the same 
manner, under the most tragical and touching circumstances. 
The women were tied to the horses’ tails, and the soldiers tore off 
their ears to obtain possession of the jewels inthem. ‘Thus, after 
an agony of six days, disappeared all that was left of the family 
of Mahomet. 

These adventures, or we might say this Passion, of the 
Prophet’s descendant, are the only theme yet turned to account 
upon the Persian stage. ‘The first ten days of Moharrem, which 
is the first month of the Mussulman’s year, are devoted to the 
festivals of this anniversary. Up to the commencement of the 
present century, the festival consisted exclusively of prayers, 
lamentations, canticles, and sermons, before altars erected at 
every street-corner. Gradually one or two voices alternated 
with the chorus; from this toa real drama, to a stage perfor- 
mance, there was only a step; it is thus that the reading of the 
epistle, of the gospel, and of the lessons, in the service of the 
Roman Catholic Church led to the performance of Mystery- 
Plays, at first acted in the Cathedrals themselves. At the 
present day, the martyrdom of the family of Ali is represented 
during the festival of Moharem on the numerous tekyéhs in Te- 
heran and the other cities of Persia. ‘The tekyéhs are sites 
especially set apart for religious performances, which bear the 
name of tasiehs ; they belong to certain cities, certain quarters of 
the cities, and sometimes to private individuals, who have made 
over sums for religious purposes, as people give money among 
ourselves to endow churches, convents, or hospitals. We who 
see in the theatre only an amusement or a display of wit, can 
with difficulty form any idea of the effect produced by such per- 
formances in Persia, just as in France or in Greece. When the 
Furies appeared upon the stage in pursuit of Orestes, the terror 
of the spectators was so great that they fled in dismay. An old 
chronicler, speaking of the Bretons who flocked to see the 
Mysteries says: “They went singing and came back weeping.” 
‘The impression is even more profound among Orientals, whose 
imagination is more easily excited, and whose fanaticism is 
blinder. It would be very interesting to compare with each 
other a performance of the Hrinnyes at Athens, of the Grand 
Mystere de Jesus in the Cathedral of Saint-Pol-de-Léon, and of 
the Marriage of Kassem, Hussan’s son-in-law, in the tekych of 
Weli-Kahn at Teheran. Here we have to do with only one 
thing: the part played by music at these performances, and of 
the future reserved for dramatic music, if, as there is every 
reason to believe, a taste for the stage continues to increase 
among the Persians. 

We must divide the music of the liturgical dramas into two 
parts: that of the choruses, of the religious fraternities, in a 
word, the canticles sung for centuries at the festival of Hussan, 
and the dramatic music, properly so-called, sung as solos or duets 
by the principal personages, and composed very recently. During 
the whole period of the festival, various fraternities go from one 
tekych to another, singing canticles, and preceded by a large flag 
all black, or formed of shawls and enveloped in crape. ‘The 
melody of these canticles is monotonous but strongly rhythmical, 
and frequently interruped by cries of: Hussan! Hussan! as a 
sort of burden, ‘They are accompanied by a savage and strange 





custom, which is, however, highly effective: it consists in the 
singers striking their breasts in a very peculiar manner. They 
form a kind of shell with their right hand, and, keeping time 
with the music, beat themselves violently under the left shoulder, 
on their naked breasts—for, during these expiatory festivals, 
most Persians go about the streets with their shirts half opened, 
asasign of mourning. ‘There arises from these blows a dull 
sound, which, when produced by a great many hands, is heard 
a very long way off. At one time, the blows are far distant from 
each other and heavy, appearing to lend ponderosity to the 
rhythm; at another, they are quick and rapid, exciting the 
performers. ‘Thus, when the religious fraternities have begun, 
it is seldom that nearly the whole audience, the women especially, 
do not imitate them. ‘The songs, cries, sobs, and blows, produce 
an indescribable effect, and act powerfully upon the nervous 
system. 

The excitement is worked up to its highest pitch by the arrival 
of the fraternity of the Berberys, with the upper part of their 
bodies perfectly naked, their heads uncovered, and their feet 
without shoes. In their hands they carry iron chains and sharp 
needles. ‘lo the accompaniment of various sized tambourines 
they unite violent blows of the fist upon their breast, the clank- 
ing of the iron chains flagellating their naked flesh, and the sight 
of the long needles, which they thurst into their cheeks and 
arms, then, after the ery ‘‘ Ya, Allah!” pronounced in a powerful 
voice and with a kind of despair, they suddenly stop, and go to 
another tekyéh, where they repeat the same performance. It is 
to an assembly prepared by these violent emotions that the arrival 
of the actors and the commencement of the drama are announced 
by the Komas, trumpets six feet in length, which produce the 
full, prolonged sound of a bell. 

As to the performances themselves, let us listen to the Count de 
Gobineau, one of the most recent travellers in Persia, where he 
resided three years as Attaché to the French Embassy, He thus 
speaks of them in his work entitled: Les Religions et les Philoso- 
phies de l Asie Centrale :— 

“This language is here employed for the construction of short and 
supple lyric verses, sung toa sort of melopzia, rather cleverly elaborated. 
Cadences and portamentos abound. What the authors have attempted, 
in this unaccompanied singing, is to imitate the Persian nightingale, 
which is more simple in its modulations than ours, and exceedingly 
melancholy ; the modulations have been combined with the divers tones 
of the human voice lamenting and groaning. The effect is exceedingly 
searching, and causes so vivid an impression of sadness, even when the 
words are not heard, that you are moved despite yourself. There are, 
also, duets, and sometimes choruses, but, in conformity with Oriental 
custom, always in unison. Asa general rule, the parts most highly 
decorated with cadences are those of the principal personages, for which 
reason, as well as for many others, they are sustained by the best singers 
in the company. ‘The public soon learn the names of these virtuosos, 
who are greatly run after. Each company tries to secure them, and 
pays them as liberally as possible. But it is only the important per- 
sonages of the drama, the Imims, the saints, the prophets, and the 
angels, who sing. ‘The odious characters, like Iba-Said and Schemz, 
do not sing. They merely declaim. This is an element of variety 
interpolated in the poem, and producing an effect analogous to that of 
prose in Shakespeare’s plays.” 

The effective parts are usually sustained by boys of fourteen or 
fifteen, some of whom earn as much as three or four thousand 
francs during the ten days of the Moharrem festival. Might they 
not be compared to the head singers in the old cathedral choirs, 
who executed show pieces and introduced into the celebration of 
the service elements completely foreign to the songs of the 
liturgy ? 

At the termination of the drama, there generally appears a 
company of highly trained dancers, who form a chorus. Dressed 
in cotton robes, with printed flowers, and adorned with silk sashes, 
and cachemire caps, they carry in their hands wooden disks, flat 
on the upper side and round underneath. They are accompanied 
in their exercises by the tambourines, the blows on the breast, 
and the song of the spectators, who repeat a canticle in which the 
names of the Imims frequently recur as a burden. They jump 
alternately on each foot, in measure, and exactly at the same time, 
proving they have been long trained. At the same time they 
strike their disks together, now before their breasts like cymbals, 
and now behind their heads, reminding one of the attitudes so 
often seen on Grecian vases, 
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Though these facts are not of a technical or very precise cha- 
racter, they suffice to prove that dramatic music exists in Persia, 
and that, as in France, it sprang from the religious drama, True, 
it is only just beginning, but we are justified in believing that it 
will rival in progress the stage, which is borne along by an 
irresistible desire for innovations. On the background, which is 
always the same, of the martyrdom of Hussan, as was in our 
Mystery-Plays the Passion of Christ, the imagination of the poets 
has already begun embroidering episodes more or less foreign to 
the subject; now it is a French ambassador who espouses the side 
of Hussan, and suffers martyrdom with him ; now it is a Christian 
maiden, who is enlightened by the true faith, and becomes a 
Schiyte. The music will also gradually emerge from its con- 
ventionality and indefinitely extend its horizon. All that will 
then be necessary will be for it to change its system of tonality, 
which cannot be better characterised than it is by Fétis in his 
Histoire de la Musique. What would lead us to suppose that this 
is one of the points in which the influence of the West upon the 
Kast will be most speedily felt is that the Persians are pas- 
sionately fond of music. M. Flandin, the Count de Gobineau, 
and the Chevalier Lycklama, who is one of the most recent 
travellers in the country, bear witness to the fact of music forming 
part of all ceremonies and of all festivals, public and private ; but 
they add that Persian ears are the only ones which discover a 
charm in strains with a uniform rhythm, interrupted by 
piercing notes, and accompanied by the drum, the mandolin, 
and the tenor violin called Kamouncha. In this particular, the 
Royal Musicians in Ordinary are not superior to others, and the 
distinguished foreigners whom they come to serenade can be 
grateful only for their good intentions, 

Before feeling astonishment at music making such little pro- 
gress among a people passionately fond of it, the reader must 
know that public opinion, guided by the mollahs, or Islamite 
priests, ranks this art, like that of dancing, among dishonourable 
occupations, and leaves it to persons called the otis, members 
of a despised class. But there are many things, beginning with 
Babysm, which is a return towards the ancient religion of Zo- 
roaster, a protest against the invasion of Islamism, which may 
modify the normal condition of Persia, and regenerate that once 
flourishing empire—unless they bring about its complete dissolu- 
tion. ADRIEN DESPREZ 


(Revue et Gazette Musicale). 
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MILES’ VOW. 
(From the * Penny Trumpet.’’) 

Young Miles the farmer at his plough 

(The morning star alone was peeping), 
He made to love a random vow 

(Discreetly all the birds were sleeping), 
That he would win proud Ruth, or die— 

Fair Ruth the squire’s lovely daughter, 
Tho’ countless suitors, rich and high, 

In vain for her great beauty sought her. 
Miles sang a strain so loud and sweet, 

While passing near her morning bower, 
He made the rose leaves at her feet, 

Fall trembling in a fragrant shower. 
O music, in thy magie spell 

A witchery lies, there’s no denying, 
As who so well as Ruth could tell ? 

But in her secrets there’s no prying. 
Love, sweet conqueror of ab,” ies 

Is often in thy cadence stealing, 
Made two sit closely side by side, 

Where one had only dreamt of kneeling. 
Young Miles that day had kept his vow, 

Two doves in realms of love were winging 
The morning star alone knows how ind 

Disereetly loud the birds were singing. 

V. G, 
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BEFORE THE CURLAIN. 
(To the Editor of the “Musical World.) 

Sm,—Your two leaders touch upon points worthy the serious 
consideration of both managers and public—the * feeing system,” which 
should be in some way settled as far as the paying public is concerned ; 
no fees of any kind should be allowed to be taken, upon pain of instant 
dismissal, But those persons who have free admission 1 don’t think 
should object to, say, sixpence each for a bill. I have been told, upon 
the best authority, that as much as £1,500 per annum is paid for what 
is called the front of an ordinary sized theatre—that is, for the re- 
freshment departments and box fees—independently of this sum, a staff 
of box-keepers and attendants have to be paid. I fear, Sir, as long as 
the managers let the fronts of their theatres, fees will and must exist, 
or how is the tenant to pay the heavy rent and other expenses, Then, 
again, the exorbitant charges made for ad—in some instances very bad 
—refreshiments is very bad policy. T'wopence for a stale halfpenny cake; 
sixpence for a penny bottle of ginger beer; vile stuff, called “ Bass's 
pale ale” and “ Irish stout;” a composition of methylated spirits of 
wine, and heaven knows what, sold for whisky or brandy, at sixpence 
per good-sized thimbleful; an ice, worth about twopence, charge 
made—one shilling. Instead of the refreshment bar being a boon to 
the public, and a profitable investment to the manager, it invariably 
turns out a serious loss. ‘Those who would like refreshment go with- 
out rather than be imposed upon ; and the main portion go out and 
get what they want, Iam quite certain managers would find it pay 
cent, per cent, more if they only supplied a good article at the usual rate 
of charges. 

There is another thing we want “before the curtain,” and that 
is “ public opinion,” which is now stifled by the police officer. In my 
young days, Sir, such rubbish as is now produced and puffed so shame- 
fully—one of the “shams” ycu so ably point out in your leader— 
would have been nightly hissed and yelled at until the manager knew 
that “public opinion ’ had been insulted, and wisely withdrew it. 
This made managers cautious, anda young author had a chance of 
getting his piece read and produced ; but now, the most arrant rubbish 
is put before the public, if only written by one who has a stock name, 
Arrangements are made before a word is written: the scenes painted, 
properties and dresses made, and I have known the piece announced to 
be played on acertain night, and the last act not sent in until two 
days before the piece was produced. This accounts for hitches in the 
first night’s performances, and for requiring such excisions, and cuttings, 
and gag to make it go, for want of proper rehearsals, ‘Then comes the 
flaming puff advertisements. The public pay, and are disgusted, but 
sit in silence for fear of being locked up for creating a disturbance if 
they were to express their hovest feelings. What hope is there for 
the drama, or opera, while this state of things exists? None !— 
Yours &e., An Oxp Piayeorr. 

— 
CANOVA’S VIOLIN. 
(From ** Dwight’s Journal of Music.”) 

Curiously, just as we are translating Wasielewsky’s account of 
the old violin makers, comes Dr. Henry ‘Thayer, of Cambridge, 
having in his possession a very fine Italian instrument, made by 
the earliest master of them all, Gaspar di Sald, of Brescia. ‘The 
following certificate from the American Consul at Trieste (and the 
biographer of Beethoven) gives its history :— 

“This violin was purchased by the undersigned, August 3rd, 1872, 
of Anton Krisch, a paymaster and clerk in the Austrian Naval Service 
at Trieste, who sold it, acting as agent for his wife’s mother, the widow 
of Pietro Zaccagna of Treviso. The Zaccagnas were an old Venetian 
family, long settled at Treviso, of which Signor Maurizio Z. in the early 
years of the century was the head. 

“The village of Possagno, in the province of Treviso, and some two 
hours’ drive from the city of that name, was the birthplace of Antonio 
Canova, the celebrated sculptor, who was born November 1, 1757. In 
his later years, Canova, having purchased, or built, a fine villa there, 
made his native village his home, and was in the habit of visiting his 
intimate friend Maurizio Zaccagna, and playing in violin quartets at his 
house. The sculptor was possessor of a noble violin, constructed by 
Gaspar di Sald, which, from motives of friendship, he, sometime before 
his death (Oct. 12, 1822), sold to Maurizio Zaccagna. On the death 
of Maurizio, the instrament passed into the hands of his son Pietro. 

“Mr, Krisch, the husband of the daughter of Pietro (who died in 
1870 or 1871) relates with what delight his aged father-in-law, daily, 
after dinner, amused himself with this violin, which he cherished with 
an affection almost as fora sentient being. Canova is the authority 
for cpnsidering the instrument a genuine Gaspar di Salo. 

“ No Zaceagna being left to make use of the violin, the widow caused 
it to be sold, and it was purchased, as above stated, by 

“ Trieste, May 30, 1873, “ ALEXANDER W. THAYER. 
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RUSSIAN OPERA, 
GLINKA AND DARGOMIJSKI. 


Glinka, our Weber, is the founder and the chief of the Russian 
school. His opera, Life for the Czaar, is a monumental work, 
especially from a national point of view, and his Rousslan and 
Loudmilla is no less so, musically considered. His first opera 
proves very clearly how the nationality of different races may be 
rendered by music, and this question of nationality in musical 
art is so important that I propose, at some future period, 
devoting to it a special article. I shall, to-day, content myself 
with saying that, despite the new tendency of the composers who 
have succeeded him, the path pointed out by Glinka is the path 
which will have to be followed to ensure for Russian opera a 
prosperous and brilliant future. It is true that, in his great 
work, Glinka yielded to Italian influence ; he could not avoid the 
forms of Italian opera. Well—let the innovators modify forms as 
they choose, but let them not seek in lyrical music impossible 
forms, if they would not destroy what has been done by a man 
in so many respects their superior. 

Alas! they will not listen to reason. There has lately 
arisen a somewhat numerous fanatical party, who are exerting 
themselves to destroy the whole work of Glinka and Dargomijski. 
Yet the latter, shortly before his death, experienced the fatal 
influence of this newly-born party ; while seeking to attain truth 
in art, he strayed from it in his Stone Guest. Impelled by the 
example of Wagner, he dreamed of an ideal sort of musical drama, 
though his ideal was different from that dreamt of by the Ger- 
man reformer. Rousalka was the fruit of this dream, and is a 
real revelation in the history of Russian music. ‘Though the 
composer was unable to escape the influence of Glinka, andthough, 
in his last act, he bas absolutely fallen as low as the Common- 
place (which weakens the character of originality in his work), he 
succeeded in bringing out the dramatic element so strongly, that 
composers would only have to follow the path traced by him 
in his first three acts, to reach the Ideal so ardently pursued by 
them all. But they wanted to go still further, and they have 
strayed from the right way, and consequently from truth. The 
Stone Guest is in many respects a remarkable work, full of curious 
details, and interesting asa study. But never will it be to the taste 
of the great mass of the public. Itisnot an opera; itis, with few 
exceptions, an eternal recitative. ‘The dramatic situations are 
depicted in lively and true colours in the uncommon orchestra- 
tion of M. Remski-Korsakow. But, such being the case, what 
need have we of the stage? The Stone Guest is, more than aught 
else, a symphonic work, which would be understood far better 
than it is, were we to content ourselves with simply reading 
Pouchkin’s fine poem to the orchestral accompaniment, which is 
quite up to the poem. 

Ishall be told, in reply, that the orchestra cannot express 
everything, and that the human voice is indispensable for 
rendering properly the different situations. Why then not 
profit largely by a resource so precious for a dramatic composer ? 
Why smother the inspiration, the melody ? Provided the melody 
corresponds to the text, and the composer does not derogate 
from truth, he will succeed in producing a musical drama without 
falling into sterile exaggerations. The Stone Guest was given last 
year for the first time, and analyzed by all our critics. Some raised 
it up on a pedestal, while others denied that it possessed any 
merit at all, I shall not, therefore, indulge in repeating what 
was said, especially as it is imposible to enter into details in a 
general summary. ‘Lhe score, I repeat, is very interesting as a 
study, and the careful edition of it published by M. Bessel, does 
great honour to him, M. Bessel is a young music-publisher, who 
has already rendered signal service by his numerous publications 
containing the works of our Russian composers. Tle bas set an 
excellent example, which will, I hope, find imitators. He is now 
about to publish the Pscovitanka, a new opera by M. Remski- 
Korsakow. 

Seroff pursued the same object as Dargomijski, but he took a 
very different path. His most remarkable work is Judith, which 
is distinguished for its dramatic action, and masterly instrumen- 
tation, At the time he wrote it, he was swayed more especially 
by the influence of Wagner, but certain combivations revealed 
in the choral and instrumental masses bear evidence that, spite 





of himself, he followed Meyerbeer, to whom as a musical critic, 
he was adverse. Rogneda followed Judith. In it the composer 
made large concessions to the masses. Notwithstanding incon- 
testable beauties of detail (particularly in the third act), Seroff 
has been unable to avoid effects unworthy of himself and of his 
own profession of faith, published as a preface to the libretto. 
The public were grateful, and Rogneda achieved a great success. 

At length, by dint of searching, our composer found, a short 
time before his death, a subject worthy of the aim he had set 
up for himself, namely : to attain to the ideal of musical drama 
and produce a national work. The idea of Ostrowski’s drama: 
‘“* We must not live as we like, but as God commands,” inspired 
Seroff. He changed—and he was wrong in doing so—the catas- 
trophe, and entitled his work, Jatality. He had not time to 
complete it, the last act being scored (with great talent) by M. 
Solowieff, a young composer and pupil of the St. Petersburgh 
Conservatory. ‘The opera was brought out two years ago, 
immediately after Seroff's death, and has been very successfully 
revived this season. The story is a reflex of popular manners, 
but it is open to the charge of realism, a fact which wounds our 
wsthetic sentiment. This is an excess into which the composer, 
also, has fallen. Despite the incontestable beauties with which 
his work is filled, Seroff failed to attain his end in it. 

We are living at a time when research is the order of the day; 
we are incessantly yearning after progress. But to achieve it, a 
man of genius, another Glinka, is needed. We must have 
patience; we must wait. All the essays of innovators have 
merely enhanced the merit of Life for the Czaar, and especially 
of Rousslan. Mavrice Raprparorr. 


—) 


THE OPERA AT SAN FRANCISCO. 
(From our Correspondent, V. P.) 


These few lines of a critique of an Italian Opera Company which 
arrived here from Mexico I hasten to communicate to you. It 
opened with // Polinto. The prima douna, Ida Visconti, is about the 
stature and age of Mdlle. ‘Tietjens, and possesses a clear voice, 
under control, but lacks sweetness of tone. Sheisa good actress. 
In the duetto, “ Il suon del arpa” she was twice recalled to the 
footlights. ‘The tenor, Verati (Poliuto), pleased the audience very 
much. Hehas asweet voice but is nota éenore robusto. The baritone 
Signor Grossi, made a good impression. ‘The basso, Signor Rego, 
sang well. ‘The restof the company executed their parts creditably. 
The orchestra, althoughsmall, was good, under the conductorship of 
Signor Spadina. I send you by this mail a newspaper, containing 
an anecdote of Charles Schultz, the conductor of the orchestra at 
the California ‘Theatre, also the dimensions of a new operahouse 
building here. Lucrezia Borgia is announced for to-morrow 
night. I will give you more particulars hereafter. Wore 

San Francisco, Sept. 9, 1878, 

P.S.—The affair in your last Jf. W., from the Musiczeitung, 
respecting Wieniawski, did not take place in San Francisco, but in 
Oakland, a village three miles from here. The writer of the said 
notice is in connection with a very small paper, a “ Dail ley 
paper,” called the News Letter. 


Vienna.—Herr Swoboda, the manager of the new Komische -Oper, 
will shortly commence his first season, Among the earliest works to 
be produced is Le Roi Vadit, by M. Léo Délibes, brought out so 
successfully, a short time since, at the Opera-Comique, Paris. 

Brussets.—Zannhduser is to be revived at the Théatre de la Monnaie. 
According to report, Le Roi Va dit is to be one of the next novelties.— 
Yielding to the urgent solicitations of his friends, M. Vieuxtemps has 
withdrawn his resignation as Director of the Concerts Populaires. 

Mitan.—According to report, the opera d’obbligo at the Scala is to 
be Lia, by Signor Schira.—The principal event lately at the Teatro Dal 
Verme has been the production of Otello, with Pardini, the patriarchal 
tenor—Pardini, the Monsieur Dejazct of tie Italian operatic stage—as 
the jealous Moor. In private life, Pardiniis rather more than seventy, 
and his face shows a few (premature) wrinkles, Behind the float, he 
looks a man of thirty, at the most. His voice still retains its freshness 
in some of its notes; while art conceals the ravages time has made 
in the others. He was enthusiastically applauded throughout. 
Signora Casanova de Cepeda was a most graceful and interesting 
Desdemona, while that indefatigable artist, Signor Buti, appeared to 
great advantage as Iago. Za Juive, with Signora Wanda Miller as the 
heroine, is in rehearsal. 
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REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1872. 
By Joun Hutwan, Esq, 
Inspector of Music, on the Examination in Music of the Students of 
Training Schools in Great Britain. 

My Lorps,—I have the honour to lay before your Lordships the 
results of the examinations in Music of the past year, together with 
some considerations which have been suggested by them. 

The theoretical examinations have been conducted (on paper) in the 
same manner as in former years. ‘l'o these, however, have been added 
under your Lordships’ sanction, practical examinations which, without 
exception, I have conducted in person. Between the end of August 
and the beginning of December I visited all the training colleges 
receiving grants from the Committee of Council on Education, and 
examined individually more than 1,500 students, of either sex, in the 
practice of singing from notes. 

Save on two occasions (both remote) when I examined the training 
college at York, and Professor Sterndale Bennett, St. Mark’s College, 
Chelsea, no authorised inspection in practical music had ever before 
been made in a training college. As a test to which these colleges 
had never yet been subjected, and as a trial, the notice of which had 
of necessity been short, it seemed but fair that the practical skill of the 
students should be estimated by a standard somewhat lower than that 


which under other circumstances might have been, and in future years | 


may be, desirable. This opinion, I rejoiced to find, was held very 
strongly by your Lordship’s Secretary, who fully authorised me to act 
upon it. 

At the close of each examination I was careful to explain this to the 
students, then of the first, but now of the second year; adding that 
they must expect to be judged by a standard somewhat higher than 
that applied to their fellows who were just leaving. 

My course of examination was this :— 

(1). I heard the students—sometimes those of the first and second 
years together, sometimes those of each year separately—sing, under 
the direction of their own musical instructor, some two or three pieces 
of choral music previously studied. 

(2). 1 then put into the hand of the second year students (only), a 
piece of music, a copy of which (Appendix ILL.) follows this report, 
with which (it having been prepared expressly for the examination) 
it is certain they were previously unacquainted. Of this they sol-faed 
and sung (again under the direction of their own teacher) such parts 
as suited their voices, sometimes separately, sometimes simultaneously. 

(3). After this I began the individual examination which was the 
principal object of my visit. For this I had selected a number of 
pieces, ranging from the simplest and easiest attainable to others of 
considerable difficulty. Of one of the former [ put into the hands of 
the student betore me the part suited to his voice, playing (myself) on 
the pianoforte or harmonium the other parts necessary to complete 
the harmony, but never that which he was to sing. If he sol-faed (on 
any method) or sung this fairly, 1 applied a somewhat severer test; 
never dismissing him till 1 had fully satistied myselfas to the extent 
of his capabilities. 

(4). After hearing every second year student sing, 1 heard those 
who could do so, on whatever musical instrument, play. 

(5.) When time allowed it I had the second year students re- 
assembled, and, by way of revising my judgment of their powers, | 
wrote on a board various passages, generally involving some common 
modulation or rhythmical siiccession, ‘Lhese were sung by volunteers 
—almost always, it proved, those to whom 1 had already given the 
best marks. 

The particular results of the application of these tests—of the third 
especially—are recorded elsewhere, Of the general impression I 
derived from them I will now speak. 

(1). The organisation of most of the training colleges is not favour- 
able to the study and practice of choral music. A college composed 
exclusively, whether of female or of male students can only furnish 
each an imperfect chcir. The stock of existing music, whether for 
female voices or for male voices only, is not only limited, but inferior 
to that for the full and therefore mixed choir. It is impossible for 
either an exclusively male or exclusively female choir to make more 
than a partial, and, therefore, unsatisfactory, acquaintance with the music 
of all others best fitted for their study—the choruses of Handel and 
other great masters of sacred harmony, and the best glees and part- 
songs of contemporary composers, ‘The very natural desire to over- 
come this difficulty in any degree has, in some colleges, induced a 
practice which it is to be hoped will not be persisted in, that of singing 
soprano parts (in male colleges) an octave too low, and tenor parts (in 
feinale colleges) an octave too high. Both these practices will assuredly 
prove injurious as well to the voices as to tie ears of those who are 
concerned in them. 

The only efticient remedy for these imperfections in colleges of one 
sex I have suggested elsewhere, Where this cannot be adopted,—and 





1 am not insensible to the difficulties of adopting it,—the practice of 
full choir music should be limited, in the female colleges, to the 
soprano and alto parts, and in the male, to tenor and bass. In conse- 
quence of this incompleteness of their choirs, it is only in the mixed 
colleges, Cheltenham, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Homerton, that general 
effects at all commensurate with the pains brought to bear upon the 
instruction of those who produce them can be realized. The combined 
singing of the male and female students in some of these, Cheltenham 
especially, is really admirable, and must exercise a very refining 
influence on those who engage init. Among what I must call the 
imperfect (or half) choirs, 1 should place in the first rank, Bishop 
Stortford, the Borough Road, Edinburgh (Episcopal), the Home and 
Colonial, Liverpool, Swansea, Westminster, Whitelands, and York. 
My connection till very lately with St. Mark’s and Battersea must not 
oblige me to omit them from this list. Too much value, however, 
should not be attached to this distinction. The best of choirs contain 
many members only harmless because they do nothing. 

(2). The piece of music (Appendix III.),a copy of which in the 
Tonic Sol-fa notation is also subjoined, was attacked by the second 
year students, under the direction of their own teacher, in every von- 
ceivable fashion, It was sung, sol-faed—here on the “ fixed,” there on 
the “ moveable” principle—to syllables, figures, letters, and inarticu- 
late vocables. ‘The result was generally unsatisfactory. The students 
in the training colleges have evidently not been sufficiently habituated 
to dealing, well or ill, with fresh music, Their reading is, for the 
most part, marked by the hesitation which results from an inability to 
take in more than one or two notes ata time. Asa rule they do not 
turn over a page till they have actually sung the last note upon it,—an 
unfailing sign of a slow reader, It is greatly to be desired that more 
time be given in all the training schools to the reading—not necessarily 
to the “ getting up "—of fresh music. 

(8). The results of the individual examinations are exhibited in 
Appendix 1V, They have been obtained from numerical values 
assigned at the time severally to the ‘“ voice,” “ear,” “style,” and 
“reading” of every student brought before me. At my express 
invitation the musical instructor in each college was generally with me 
during these individual examinations; only occasionally withdrawing 
when his presence seemed to embarrass the student under examination, 
It seemed desirable, with a view to future examivations, that he 
should see how the present one was carried on; aud, with a view to 
the preparation of future students, how, and in what, students of this 
past year were deficient. And here | must record the fact, that from 
the musical instructors, without exception, J received the mort frank and 
cordial co-operation, and that the close of each day’s examination was 
accompanied by the strongest possible expressions of their sense of the 
advantages likely to accrue from it. ‘The timidity of many, especially 
of the female students, at times made this part of the examivation 
exceedingly difficult and protracted. Had I dismissed, after their 
first attempts, many who, by dint of a good deal of encouragement, 
did at last fairly well, 1 must have reported them as being utterly 
deficient in knowledge and skill. It is to be hoped that, as the idea of 
individual examination in music becomes more familiar, it will become 
less appalling. 

(4). My instructions in respect to instrumental music were limited to 
dealing with those who might be able to make amends for a partial 
or absolute incapacity for vocal performance by some skill in instru- 
mental, ‘hese proved to be very few; so few, indeed, as to have been 
hardly worth providing for. My recent inspection has simply con- 
firmed what, if once only an hypothesis, is now a theory deduced from 
many years’ experience; that the number, even of adults, who, were 
they to take sufficient pains, could not be made to appreciate time and 
tune is very small indeed ; that of the cases of those who could * never 
imitate three consecutive sounds,” “‘never be got to tell God save 
the Queen from Rule Britannia,’ and the like, there is not one in a 
thousand that would not break down under ten minutes’ skilful cross- 
examination; and that these supposed cases are less otten attributable 
to natural deticiency, or even want of early culture, than to affectation 
and love of singularity. ‘That, from causes over which they have had 
no control—race, parentage, culture unconsciously received in childhood 
—some are found to have much greater aptitude than others for murte, 
as for other objects, no one would deny; but that every child may 
be taught to read music is, I believe, as certain as that every child 
can be taught to read his native tongue. Irrespective, therefore, of any 
conclusions drawn from previous experience, the examinations just 
brought to an end justify me in saying that provision for the cases of 
those who have “ no voice or ear” is needless, The majority of such, 
I believe, only exist because it is taken for granted that they must do £0. 

If | were to point to any single shortcoming which in the course 
these examinations has struck me more frequently and forcibly than 
any other, it would be, not in what is called “a feeling” for tune, but 
for time. L attribute this in a great degree to the insufficient attention 
given to “ beating time” with the hand. The indisposition of English 
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students to do this, and their clumsiness in doing it, are the best 
possible tributes to its usefulness, ; alt 

In regard to instrumental music in the training schools, I have ven- 
tured to go beyond the letter of my instructions, and without making— 
what there was no time to make—any comparative estimate of the 
students’ powers, I have ascertained with my own ears how many in 
each college had skill enough, on any instrument, to be at all useful 
in their calling as school teachers. ‘’he number so far qualified is 
very large, much larger than I had expected. The amount of their 
skill is of course very various, ranging from considerable facility—as 
well of execution as in reading—to a laboured and incorrect presenta- 
tion of the most simple tune. This has been exhibited on a somewhat 
surprising variety of instruments. The majority of students have 
wisely chosen for their practice the organ, harmonium, or pianoforte ; 
but as well as on these I have heard performances on the violin, 
violoncello, flute, clarinet, concertina, and cornet-d-piston. Nor is 
this all. In one instance I was favoured with a solo on the chanter (the 
bagpipe minus the drones), and in another with one on the trombone! 
lt is, I think, very desirable that this aptitude,* often considerable, for 
instrumental performance should be encouraged, and if encouraged, 
directed. ‘he amount of instruction in playing given in the training 
colleges varies greatly. In some—Bristol, Carnarvon, Liverpool, 
York, Winchester, Culham, Peterborough—every student, without 
exception, is taught; in others the subject is left to take care of 
itself, which, of course, it does very badly. The evident aptitude and 
desire to learn of many had, 1 found, for lack of even the stnallest aid, 
brought forth no result; while by some I was told that, before entering 
their colleges, they had possessed a fair amount of facility, which they 
had entirely lost, not so much for want of teaching as of time for 
practice or access toan instrument. In the Borough Road, for example, 
which numbers 128 students, the only instrument, save the violin of 
the musical instructor (which he uses with much skill and to excellent 
purpose), is a single harmonium. If instrumental music is to be 
cultivated in the training colleges to any good purpose, some, however 
little, systematic teaching, and some time for practice, must be allowed 
to those students who desire it. The latter will involve the supply of 
a larger number of instruments than any college is, 1 think, as yet 
furnished with. ‘This need no longer involve anything like the cost 
it would once have done. Harmoniums quite fit for elementary 
practice can now be purchased for a few pounds each, and an eminent 
musical firm, that of Messrs. Chappell, has, at my suggestion made many 
years since, succeeded in perfecting a form of pianoforte which is to be 
had fora few pounds more. I commended the latter instead of the former 
instrument for practice, wherever there is any choice in the matter. 

(Zo be continued.) 


Satzpurc.—A concert was given at the Mozarteum, on the 10th 
Sept, for the benefit of the pension-fuvd of the institution. ‘The 
overture to Le Nozze was finely performed by the band. Herr Sadler, 
from St, Petersburgh, played Weber’s “ Concertstiick,” and Madame 
Frederike Grain, from Berlin, sang an air from the above opera, ‘ Es 
blinkt der ‘Thau,” by Rubinstein, “ Das Midchen an den Mond,” by 
Dorn, and “Ich grolle nicht,’ by Schumann. Both artists, as well as 
Herr Wihan, violoncellist from Prague, were rapturously applauded. 
The concert wound up with Beethoven’s D major Symphony. 

Presrnx.—The committee of management for carrying out the festival 
in celebration of the Abbate Franz Liszt’s fiftieth artistic auniversary 
is composed of Archbishop Haynald (President), Count Albert 
Apponyi ; Count Guido Karacsonyi, member of the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment; Count Emerich Szechenyi; Baron Anton Augusz; Emerie 
Huszar, member of the Hungarian Parliament; Herr Hans Richter, 
Capellmeister at the National Theatre; Edmund Mihalovich; and 
Rossavilgyi & Co. ‘The following will probably be the programme: 
Un the evening before the day of the Festival—which is fixed for the 
ninth November—a monster torch-light procession, with several 
military bands, the whole under the direction of the members of the 
Hungarian Musical and Literary Club, will take place in honour of the 
‘‘ Jubilant,” i.c., the hero of the Jubilee, in other words, the Abbate 
Franz Liszt. The next day, as announced in last week’s Musical 
World, the Abbate’s greatest “ polyphouetic” work, Christus, will be 
performed, measures having been taken to render the performance as 
perfect as possible, Medals will be struck in honour of the event. Of 
these, one will be in gold, for the Composer, and the others—for those 
assisting in the proceedings—in silver and in bronze, In the evening 
there isto be a grand “ festival-cating,” or dinner. The Committee 
have issued special invitations to the Countess Muchanoff, Madame 
Mademelozzo (of Florence), Madame Joachim, Madame Schumann, 
Herren Bursendorfer (of Vienna), Richard Wagner, Biilow, Brahms, 
Herbeck, Hellmesberger, Krejei (of Prague), Bach (director of the 
Mozarteum, Salzburg), Mikoli (of Lemberg), Lassen (of Weimar), Leon 
(also of Weimar); Bronsart (of Dresden), and Wilt (of Regensburg). 





* At St. Mark’s 16 students can accompany the chapel (choral) service. 





MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 


(From a Correspondent.) 
October 1, 1878. 


As I have not written for some time, and on the last occasion 
of my doing so I finished my letter with a notice of the shooting 
season having begun, entering into details of ideal individuals and 
quadrupeds, I think you will excuse me if I commence my pre- 
sent epistle by stating the fact that we are all ‘‘ game” here, 
both as regards food and music (may I say : as regards body and 
soul?). ‘The poulterers, and others, now sell tempting birds and 
game, Hares, of course, are in abundance, and I saw, last week, 
in the market, the skin of an ancient Tom cat alongside the 
carcase of a-—hare (?). Carcases of Tom cats naturally suggest 
Revenous « nos moutons, or, rather, Revenous & nos boiseaux! for 
what should we do without cat-gut, the foundation of the princi- 
pal instruments of an orchestra? This pathetic, and, at the 
same time, ‘ feline,” sentiment has “led me up” to the thought 
_ I must now tell you all I can about music ab Boulogne-sur- 

er. 

Since last I wrote, I have only to report the repetition of many 
operas—-such as Mignon, La Iavorita, Charles VI., La Muette, 
and last, not least, for the 11th time out of 26 representations, 
and ALWAYS to crammed houses—admission to many being refused 
at the doors, and extra nights being ‘ put on” to serve for such 
exigencies—La Fille de Madame Angot. I heard it again 
last night, but was not at all pleased with the way it 
was given. To begin, the dialogue was cut, the orchestra 
was thinner than I have yet seen it, the chorus was 
ditto, and not so good as it was. M. Clement has had a 
great success with this opéra-comique, and, as the public has made 
that success for him, I think he ought to keep La Fille up to the 
mark. Le Domino Noir, Martha, and Le Cheval de Bronze have 
been our new ‘ features,” none, however, attracting large houses, 
or “ getting over” La Fille. - 

Boulogne is getting rather more empty than it was a month 
ago, I have noticed not only that the musicians have diminished 
in numbers in the orchestra at the theatre and casino; but even 
the number of horses that plunged so boldly into the briny ocean 
with the bathing machines have either struck or been knocked 
off, Whether they have been knocked down to the hammer, or 
literally so, in order to provide soup and meat for the immense 
quantity of visitors who have made Boulogne there summer 
holiday place, is an open question. Who can tell ? S.C 


Rines for Music,“ 


It was here that we lingered, Carina, 
One sweet summer night by the sea, 
When the world seemed an Eden of gladness, 
And only for you and for me. 


It was here that your blue eyes, so tender, 
Gave back all I whispered of love, 

As we gazed at twin stars that together 
Were smiling in heaven above. 


But your little hand trembled, Carina, 
For we wished what was never to be; 

As one star fell, and only the other 
Kept its watch over you and me. 


You are far from my side now, Carina, 
And I linger alone by the sea, 

For my lone dream is o’er, and a shadow 
Has come now between you and me. 


And I try to forget vou, but ever 
There smiles, thro’ the midst of my tears, 
Your old look of love, like a sunbeam, 
Gleaming out of the byegone years, 
And I think of the two stars, Carina, 
And the wish that was never to be, 
Till a voice at my heart whispers softly 
Of a heaven yet for you and me. 
Louisa Gray. 
* Copyright. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS. 


FIRST CONCERT—THIS DAY—OCTOBER 4th, 1873. 


PROGRAMME, 
Spontini. 


Handel, 
J. S, Bach, 


OVERTURE, ‘‘ Nurmahal” aa BS ae ae bs oe 
RECIT. and ARIA, ‘‘Lascia ch'io pianga” (Rinaldo)—Madlle. 

LEONTIEFF os i ae ee ee ee ea . 
PIANOFORTE CONCERTO in F minor (first time)—Herr Paver 
ARTA, ‘‘ Una aura amorosa "—Mr. Vernon Ricsy .. °° .. Mozart, 
SYMPHONY, “ = Scotch” .. iat et kee ie —, 

- a. “ Tre giorni son che Nina” . ergolesi, 
SONGS, b. Russian song, ‘‘ She is Mine wf Mdlle. Leontterr { _ 
PIANOFORTE SOLOS— 

a, Variations on Osmin’s Song in the ‘‘ Seraglio” ) ( 

of Mozart .. e od es ..» Herr Paver Pauer, 

b. Finale from First Sonata for Pianoforte ... Weber, 
RECIT. and AIR, ‘‘ The gray dawn steals” ( The Lord of Burleigh) 

—Mr. Vernon Ricry .. - ae aa ie sis 7 
FESTIVAL OVERTURE, composedifor the ‘‘ Golden Wedding” 

of the King and Queen of Saxony (first time in England) Dr, Julius Rietz, 

Conductor = ois 5 «se Mr. MANNS. 


Schira. 








BIRTH. 

On the 29th ult., at Clyde House, Lancaster Road, Notting Hill, the 
wife of Stenon Li Catst, of a son. 

TO CORRESPONDEN''S. 

Owing to press of matter, several interesting articles, including that 
on the re-opening of the Royal Alexandra Theatre and Operahouse, 
are unavoidably postponed until next week. 

NOTICE. 
To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the MusicaL WorLD is at Messrs. 

Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 

Arcyli Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 

may he sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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“| ALF-A-GUINEA,” 
counter. 

“TI beg pardon,” observed the Gentleman to whom she 
addressed herself. 

“ T[alf-a-guinea,” repeated the Young Lady. Then, as 
the Gentleman looked as if he did not understand her, and 
thinking, perhaps, he was not acquainted with a mode of 
reckoning based upon an obsolete coin for its unit, she 
added: “ 'Ten-and-sixpence.” 

“What! ten-and-sixpence fora half bottle of champagne!” 
exclaimed the Gentleman, stopping as though paralyzed by 
astonishment, in the act of opening his porte-monnaie. 
“'Ten-and-sixpence!” reiterated the Young Lady, with 
slow, calm, and unusually clear articulation. ‘“ Champagne 
has gone up since the war in France.” 

If we desired to stray in the least from the strict text of 
our present subject, if we wished to indulge in a little acees- 
sory fioriture, here would be a fine opportunity. We might 
inquire what the late war had to do with champagne, since, 
as a rule, the liquor purchased as such, except from old- 
established firms of proved reputation, has no more seen the 
French province whence it usurps its name, than the great 
mass of Epping sausages come from the pleasant town of 
Epping, or the overwhelming majority of Turkey carpets 
are the products of Mussulman looms. We might remark 
that English turnips, gooseberries, and currants, combined 
with certain chemical liquid triumphs achieved by modern 
science, have a deal more to do with the general run of the 
fluid Claimant to the title of Champagne than any grapes 
ever grown in France—or elsewhere. But we have no wish 
to indulge in digressions. We want to keep as much as 
possible to the main facts of the case. 

We beg, therefore, at once to inform the reader that the 
conversation quoted above took place in the saloon of the 

Theatre. Never mind exactly which. With a proper 
respect for the law of libel before our eyes, we prefer being 





said the Young Lady behind the 





locally vague, and merely stating that the conversation 
aforesaid occurred in the saloon of one of our leading 
Metropolitan theatres, without naming the precise theatre, 
A gentleman, holding a high position in the world of art, 
happened to meet another, also belonging to the same 
sphere, in the box-lobby, between the acts. “How are 
you, old boy,” &ec., &c. The upshot was, the first friend 
offered the second friend a glass of champagne, and was 
naturally staggered when he became aware how much he 
had to pay, namely, half-a-guinea, or ten shillings and 
sixpence. What was the consequence? ‘Though one of 
the most liberal, open-handed of men living, he considered 
the sum demanded a downright imposition. On paying 
the money, he adfled another to the long list of articles, 
including mangling-machines, dogs’ biscuits, black lead, 
reading lamps, omnibuses, and reversible great-coats, which, 
as we learn from the daily advertisements, their inventors 
or proprietors have duly registered; he, too, registered 
something; he performed that process on a vow never 
thenceforth to purchase champagne, or aught else, in the 
saloon of the Metropolitan Theatre in question, or of any 
other, as long as the existing state of things continues. As 
he always means what he says, he will keep his word, and, 
if there is not a speedy change introduced, the public 
generally will follow his example, so that grasping specu- 
lators will once more mourn over a repetition of the folly 
embodied in the fable of the Goose with the Golden Eggs. 
In days long gone by, never, alas, to return— 


O mihi preteritos referat si Jupiter annos ! 


but that is neither here nor there—when in particularly 
high favour with some young lady, «tat. 7 or 8, we have 
been invited to tea with herself, a few synchronous friends 
of both sexes, and her Doll. Even at that period, though 
feeling honoured by the invitation, and pretending to be 
thoroughly delighted with the repast, we experienced sonie 
slight degree of irritation at the Lilliputian dimensions of 
the tea-pot, cups and saucers, and plates, so out of keeping 
with the dimensions of our appetite, and acting so prejudi- 
cially on the size of the refreshments composing the banquet: 
Being a guest, however, and having nothing to pay, we did 
not possess the right of complaint. But such is not the 
case at present, and at the counter in the refreshment room 
of a London theatre. There we are loosened from the 
fetters with which Hospitality held our will captive, and 
from the gag which, in the absence of more appetising 
morsels, she gently inserted into our mouth. We are at 
liberty to protest, and we do protest accordingly. We 
object most decidedly to a petit verre unable to sustain a 
competitive examination with an ordinary thimble as 
regards capacity ; to a sandwich suggesting nothing more 
substantial than a thickish wafer; and to every other article 
exposed for sale on the glass-bedecked, marble-topped 
counters of the establishments to which we refer. So much 
for size. As to prices, the proprietors of these refreshment- 
rooms, or saloons, appear to be influenced by the principle 
obtaining at dog shows. All dogs entered at these exhi- 
bitions are nominally for sale, and must have a selling price 
affixed to their names in the catalogue. For this price they 
iuust go if it is offered. ‘lo obviate the little difficulty, 
those persons who exhibit their canine pets for the honour 
of the thing, but would be horrified at the idea of parting 
with them, affix fancy prices to them. ‘Thus we may see a 
fat, pursey, wheezing King Charles, utterly deficient in 
breed, and worthless to any one save the owner, ticketed at 
a thousand pounds, and a mongrel terrier marked up fifteen- 
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hundred guineas. Of course, purchasers are unknown, and 
the object of the numerical fiction is attained. 

If the aim of those who rent the saloons is, also, to drive 
away customers, they have done perfectly well in adopting 
the system just described. Certain millionaires, certain 
foolish young men who may wish to talk nonsense to the 
dame du comptoir, and likewise those individuals who have 
taken ladies with them to the theatre, may still be found 
paying at the rate of a few hundreds per cent. beyond the fair 
value of what they consume. But by far the greater number 
of the audience, desirous of recruiting their waning strength, 
rush off to the Bagpipe and Bellows, the “old-beaters’ 
Arms, the Porcupine and Pincushion, the Middleshire 
Hotel and Tavern, or some other place in the neighbourhood, 
where wholesome refreshment is to be obtained at a moderate 
charge. Were the cost the same in the refreshment-room of 
the Theatre, the chances are that the stream of custom would not 
be diverted to the popular establishments outside just named. 

If the lesees of theatrical refreshment-rooms would quietly 
think over this, and, if at all undecided, just reflect what a 
difference there is between the income of the Post-Office at 
the present moment and the income derived from it when 
eightpence was the price for conveying a letter to, let us say, 
Ramsgate or Margate, they could scarcely hesitate what 
course to pursue. We merely throw outa hint. Franklin 
has told us that men may pay too much for their whistle ; the 
Theatre-going Public are beginning to discover that they 
may pay too much for even wetting it. L. 

caveat 
GUNG'L. 
(To the Editor of the “ Musical World.”) 

Sir,—Who knows not Gung'l knows nor Strauss pere, nor Strauss 
fils, noe Lanner, nor Labitzky, nor Jullien; for, Gung’l is their 
worthiest compeer; and, 1 therefore am glad you have said of him 
what you have said (or have said).—I am, Sir, yours in obedience, 

Srepuen Bup DLEBRIDGE, 

Fish and Volume, Axminster, September 29th. 

Menpetssoun’s Respect vor Spourk.—Mrs. Moscheles had alluded in 
one of her letters to a newspaper article, in which some busybody had 
indulged in ill-natured comparisons betwen Mendelssohn and Spohr. 
‘Lo this Mendelssohn replies : ‘* The only thing that vexes me in your 
charming letter is that you have taken any interest in the strange com- 
parison and the ‘cock-fights’ which have been started in England 
between Spohr and me. ‘These things are unaccountable, and I heartily 
deplore them ; in truth, not the slightest idea of such a competition 
has ever entered my mind. You will smile or be angry with me for 
answering so seriously such a ridiculous matter, but something serious 
lies at the bottom of it all, and this competition, suggested Heaven 
knows by whom, does good to neither of us, but injures both—let alone 
the fact that I never can or should like to be pitted as an opponent to 
a master of Spohr’s standing. Even from boyhood I have had far too 
deep a respect for his character and person (this has not bated a jot 
with my riper judgment) to choose to enter the lists with him now,”— 
The Life of Moscheles. 





| Pips from ‘ Punch.” 

| Pip 1s!.—The Adelphi Theatre to let, for a term of years ! 
Shades of Maiden Lane, is it possible! Shades of Reeve, 0. 
Smith, Wright, and Paul Bedford, ean such things be! Yes, 
and Mr. Benjamin Webster is going a-starring in the provinces. 
He quits town, bids adieu to the Adelphi, but secks the country, 
so that he may be once more happy among Uhe Willow Copse, 
The Hop-Pickers, and The Green Bushes. Well, “ we used 
to was, didn't we, Jack?” “TL believe you, my b-o-o-oy !” 
Excunt Omnes, ‘ 





TO MUSICAL CORRESPONDENTS. 

Fip 2nd.—No; all wrong. The Cors de Chasse, at M. 

Rivitre’s concerts, are not performed on by Chiropodists, nor 

does it mean that the Cors in question have arisen from going 
vut to the Chasse in tight boots. 











OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Rosert LIntey, the violoncellist, died at 85. John Braham 
lived far beyond the usual age of singers, namely : to his 82nd 
year. He died February 17th, 1856; he first sang in public 
when he was ten years old. Charles Macklin, the oldest English 
actor and playwright, died in 1797, at the age of 107. For his 
last twenty years, he never took off his clothes, except to change 
them, or to be rubbed over with warm brandy or gin. He ate, 
drank, and slept without regard to set times, but according to 
his inclination. 





Some one asked Rossini, towards the end of the latter's life, 
why he did not resume the pen which had written Guillaume Tell. 
Rossini replied ; ‘ I often thought of doing so, and a good libretto 
would, perhaps, have furnished the necessary impetus; but I 
never had one, I was offered two or three ‘ Joans of Arc.’ One 
author represented her as beloved ; another as herself in love. L 
understood neither the one nor the other. What has love to do 
with the legend of Joan of Arc ?”—‘* Why, you see,” was the 
reply, “ when there is no love the author must invent some.”’—‘* I 
beg your pardon,” answered the composer of J! Barbiere with a 
sarcastic smile. ‘There is something better than that to be 
done : when a story has not the charm of love in it, it ought to 
be laid on one side, and not thought of again—and that is just 
what I did.” 


We read in the Arcadian, concerning Mr. Maretzek’s new 
operatic venture :-— 

“Mr. Maretzek will open with Poliuto—Signor Tamberlik in the title 
role, and Madame Lucca as Paolina, in which parts both these artists will have 
ample opportunity for the display of that impassioned acting and singing in 
which they excel. Mr. Maretzck’s season does not commence till a week later 
than that of Mr. Strakosch, and, naturally, his preparations are hardly so far 
advanced. The chorus, however, is at work, and the orchestra engaged, with 
Mr. Charles Goffrié, a thorough musician and excellent player, as the chef 
Wattaque. A handsomer resting-place for opera than the Grand Opera House 
could not be found, and, as far as could be judged from the concerts last year, 
it is quite as satisfactory with regard to sound. The extent of the stage and 
the great amount of scenery at the manager’s control give scope for splendid 
setting of all the operas that can be produced in the short space of three 
weeks. As the first New York season will be so limited, opera will be given 
five nights a week, with a matinée each Saturday. Malle. di Murska will 
probably arrive in this city before this paper is in the hands of our readers, as 
she embarked in the Weser on the 6th inst.” 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Rock asks the question, ‘* What's 
amiss at St. Pauls?” and proceeds to answer it by statements 
which are curious if true. Among other things he says:— 

“ Recently, also under the advice of counsel learned in the law, the Dean 
and Chapter suspended for three months one of the vicars-choral for alleged 
neglect of duty, insisting, as one of the terms upon which he might resume his 
stall, that he was to acknowledge their power to mulet him of his salary to 
any extent they might choose, and, also, that he should admit his liability to be 
punished for non-attendance at some extra services. But he, being advised by 
a clever ecclesiastical lawyer, withstood them so successfully that he has 
resumed his duty long before the conclusion of the three months’ suspension, 
doubtless much to their annoyance, for it is believed he defeated them, not for 
the first time, on every point urged against him. It may be argued that disci- 
pline must be maintained, and that the senior vicars ought to show an example 
to the juniors. But the form of discipline insisted upon by them is a despotism of 
the worst form. Again, they say that to keep themselves right in the eyes of 
the public, the services of the cathedral ought to be as perfect as possible, and 
in order to prove their anxiety in the matter they have appointed their organist 
—-scareely more than fifteen months in their service—who cannot sing, to a 
vicar’s place intended for a singer, and have ignored the claims of those who 
accepted inferior places in the hope and actual promise of promotion. This is 
despotism tempered with injustice. A Sunday or two ago one of the assistant- 
vicars failed to attend the service in consequence of the death of a near relative. 
He was told such a matter would not be accepted as an excuse, that he must 
provide for his turn ‘even if he fell down in a fit at the door” This is 
despotism tempered by cruelty. There is not much more to be said, as these 
facts speak for themselves. One thing more may be mentioned that may interest 
your readers, as small things tell of greater, and ‘little chinks let in much 
light.’ The advisability of ‘ enforced confession’ is not only preached from 
the pulpit, but has actually been attempted to be put into practice ; for the 
newly-appointed master of the boys has invited some of the elder ones to pre- 
sent themselves to him for the purpose of * confessing.” ”” 

These be queer tales, which the Cathedral authorities cannot 
long permit to go uncontradicted, if contradiction be possible. 
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Tue Germans have been subscribing money for a statue to 
Marschner, and all the while, if we may trust a report in the 
Gazette de Spener, Marschner’s daughter has starved. The poor 
women tried hard to support her husband (a disabled officer) and 
a numerous family by means of a school. She failed ; and, 
beaten at all points in the struggle for life, she hanged herself. 
We will not say harsh things of German charity in presence of 
this very hard fact, but surely the money intended for Mar- 
schner’s monument will go to the support of Marschner’s grand- 
children. Otherwise we shall believe that somebody is anxious 
to make a speech at the ‘ unveiling.” 


Ovr New York contemporary, the Arcadian, kept its second 
birthday a little while ago, and was as self-congratulatory as 
though it never expected to live so long. Having survived two 
years, it means now to attain old age, and certainly may do so if 
perfect admiration of one’s self and one’s doings favour existence. 
Here is the tail-end of the birthday article :— 

“ Everybody who takes the Arcadian keeps a file. Not to do so would be 
like buying attar of roses and having no handkerchief to perfume with it. 
We advise every subscriber to take down that file, to turn over the leaves, to 
let the thousands of happy thoughts and images that flutter there shower 
across his memory fragrantly, and then to ask himself: ‘Has not the 
Arcadian kept its carly promise 2 Has it not won the right to live ?’” 
How's that for high ? 


‘* ONE morning,” says the author of the following anecdote, “ I 
paid a visit to my friend Strauss of Vienna, the King of the 
Waltz. He was very busy arranging a concert which was to take 
place the same evening. Suddenly there was a slight tap at the 
door, and a inan entered. He stooped somewhat, was meanly 
dressed, and Jed by the hand a little girl, pale and emaciated, about 
seven or eight years old.—“ Have I the honour of speaking to 
Herr Strauss ’” he asked in bad French. “Thatis he,” I said, 
pointing to my friend. “I want to ask youa favour,” the man 
said timidly to Strauss. “ Would you kindly allow my little girl 
to play this evening at your concert ?”—“ Impossible,” replied 
Strauss, to whom J interpreted what the old man said; “I have 
too many pieces already.” “ Humph! humph!” murmured the 
old man sadly, “You donot happen to have any instrument here, 
do you ?—an old violin ?’—“ Yes, I have mine,” replied Strauss, 
reluctantly handing the instrument to the child. The latter seized 
it quickly, placed it against her shoulder, and, raising her black 
eyes, began to play. Strauss and I listened, growing more aston- 
ished every minute. ‘The old man smiled. When the child had 
finished we both applauded rapturously. “ You shall play this 
evening,” cried Strauss with enthusiasm, “and every evening that 
I give a concert in this sublunary world, What is your name, my 
dear ?’—“ Theresa Milanollo,” she replied, in a low voice, 


WE observe that the Eisteddfod, recently held at Menai Bridge, 


had its “lively time.” A local paper, referring to the matter as 
an * unfortunate incident,” said :— 

“The subject of the chair prize was an owdl (ode) on ‘ Silence,’ and. the 
winner was announced by the adjudicator, Ioan Arfon, to be Dr. Williams, 
Lansantftraid. Preparations were in progress for chairing the bard “ accord- 
ing to the ancient rites of the bards of the isle of Great Britain.” when the 
decision was challenged on the ground that Dr. Williams's contribution had 
been purchased from a William Cowley. This both Dr. Williams and Cowley 
denied, but for nearly an hour the dispute waxed ‘ fast and furious,’ nearly 
every bard on the platform taking part in the wordy warfare. At length it 
was decided to refer the matter to a small committee. Mr, Lloyd, who was 
chairman of the committee appointed to investigate the charge with respect 
to the chair prize, annonneed their decision, namely, that they considered that 
Dr. Williams had established his authorship of the ode. At the same time 
the committee censured Mr, Tudno Jones, one of the adjudicators, for not 
communicating certain facts which had come to his knowledge; and for 
accepting the post of adjudicator after having previously seen the composition. 
They also thought that great blame attached to Cowley for not disubusing the 
minds of the adjudicators.” : 

Really, if the Welsh cannot manage their peculiar institution 
without so much quarrelling, Colonel Henderson will have to 


send among them a detachment of his A’s—veterans in the art | 


of pacifying a mob. 


. Frorencr:.—Signor Danesi, tallet-master at the ‘l'eatro del Principe 
Umberto, is basily engaged upon a new ballet. The subject is taken 
from Milton’s Paradise Lost. 





PROVINCIAL. 

Braprorp (Yorkshire).—In the Bradford Observer, of September 29, 
we read that :— 

‘‘ Notwithstanding the excellent bill of fare provided by the St. 
George’s Hall Company and the favourable state of the weather, the 
hall was only thinly attended on Saturday. The entertainment was of 
a vocal and instrumental character, the following forming the 
company : Madame Thaddeus Wells and Mr, Christian, vocalists; Mr. 
Nicholson, solo flute; Mr. Carrodus, solo violin; and Mr. John Eckers- 
ley, organist and pianist. ‘The programme was a long and varied one. 
Mdme, Thaddeus Wells’ ‘greatest hit? was ‘Lo! hear the gentle 
lark,’ with flute obbligato by Mr. Nicholson, which received an encore, 
in respouse to which the last verse was repeated. Mr. Carrodus was 
twice recalled. Mr. Christian creditably occupied no small part in the 
programme. Mr, Eckersley accompanied with his usual precision, and 
performed several pieces on the organ.” 


—_o——_ 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 
Ouseney’s “ Haaar.” 


The following noteworthy observations on Sir F. A. G. Ouseley’s new 
oratorio appeared in the Malvern News. 1t will be seen that our other- 
wise acute contemporary puts quite an innocent faith in the degree of 
Mus, Doe. :— 

“ And now as to the work ‘ Hagar,’ or ‘ Hagar, as some of the great guns 
pronounce the word! It had as good a band as England could produce ; an 
equally good chorus ; soloists of the very first order; a conductor second to 
few in this country; but—and there is the great secret—the composer lacked 
that very necessary, owned by all the great masters—melody! We do not 
wish to detract from the work; the composer is a master among musicians ; 
but he lacks the ‘ one thing needful’ to make his work lasting—melody. It 
matters not how correctly an oratorio may be scored ; nor how cleverly such a 
work may be harmonized—-these are the bones, the sinew, the muscle, the 
flesh, the skin ; without melody it lacks life, and is, therefore, as a dead man. 
We have a great respect for the genius of Sir I’. A. G. Ouseley, that he is a 
musician of a first class order, or he would not possess the ‘Mus. Doe.’ to 
his name, but if nature has not gifted him with the power of melody he can- 
not expect any work he may write to become immortal. Other adjuncts may 
be given to protract a work in the estimation of the public, but lacking melody, 
or melodial phrasing, such a work lacks life, and therefore duration— existence. 
We have known the composer for many years; sung some of his anthems; 
helped others to do the same: and on Thursday morning went to the cathedral 
in this old-fashioned city with the expectation of hearing Ouseley in A, or 
any other key or scale in the entire Plagal circle. Nor were we disappointed. 
Strictly correct in the harmony, even to a © sharp and a C natural, which 
occurs during the oratorio, as well as others of a similar class, we expected to 
find the scholar, the man of taste, the man of refined judgment in all he 
wrote. We found it, and even more, for we found the Christian and the 
pious man. There can be no doubt not only Sir F. A. G. Ouseley, but his 
coadjutor, did their best to produce a work that should last. Possibly, in the 
precincts of a cathedral sucli will be its fate, but till some congenial spirit 
comes forth and writes a few melodies, we shall hear no more of Zlagar. Yet 
the work contains some scholarly points—points that please musicians ; but 
oratorios are written for the public, who simply know what is pleasant to the 
ear, not musically correct. It is pleasant to listen to a speaker whose words 
flow fluently, but the man who is always looking for his rules of grammar 
hecomes a bore. We do not say the composer is a bore—far from it, but not 
being gifted by nature with the power of melody, his works cannot become 
popular. If he has not written for popularity, then we can excuse him for 
writing as he has; and can, therefore, only suppose he has written for 
the few.” 

MeNpELssonn AND Moscnetrs.—They often play to one another 
Beethoven's sonatas, which not unfrequently diverge into joint improvi- 
sations of the maddest kind, and musical caricatures. On one occasion 
the nursery song, “ Polly put the kettle on,” is chosen for a subject on 
purpose to please the two little girls, with whom Felix liked to laugh 
and play ; in a jovial mood he would take them to the Zoological 
Gardens, and amuse them with all kinds of jokes. Amongst the many 
kind friends who visited at Chester Place, the children had the dis- 
crimination to fix on Mendelssohn as prime favourite. He and Moscheles 
were mutually attracted to one another as much by kindred tastes and 
sympathies as by music. Moscheles admired his friend’s genius, and 
watched, without a particle of envy, the steadily increasing fame of the 
young composer, his former pupil; Mendelssohn, on the other hand, 
was all devotion, all gratitude for the rich treasure of experience which 
the older master had stored up in his pianoforte works. They loved 
and esteemed each other, these feelings were reciprocated mutually in 
the two families, and the strength of this friendship was proved when 
the days of sorrow came.—The Life of Moscheles, 
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A PAPER ON THE HARMONIUM. 
(Continued from page 475.) 


OF THE MODES OF PRODUCING CERTAIN LEGITIMATE EFFECTS UPON 
THE HARMONIUM, WHEREBY THE STUDY OF THE INSTRUMENT IS 
RENDERED ADDITIONALLY INTERESTING TO THE STUDENT. 


In playing the harmonium the taste and feeling of the player 
are not conveyed directly from the fingers to the keys, as is the case 
with the pianoforte ; but indirectly through the means of certain 
mechanical contrivances, also placed in action by the player ; and 
it is in the management of these contrivances that the performer 
reveals whether he has obtained a mastery over his instrument 
or otherwise. ‘Ihe fundamental contrivance of all is, of course, 
the bellows. By their means the air-chest is filled with air, 
which, escaping through the vibrators or reeds, causes them to 
utter the various sounds according to their size. Now the 
management of the bellows is an all-important point, and one 
that must be carefully mastered before attempting to play any 
music but that which consists of the simplest movements. 
The essential point is to keep the air-chest full of wind, by a 
regular alternative motion of the footboards (harmoniums with 
only one footboard are practically useless for anything but 
the simplest playing upon), wherein no break should be allowed ; 
but always while one footboard is going down the other should 
be rising up. When all the valves are open the movement may 
be accelerated ; but on no account must its regularity be broken. 
This is the use of the simple bellows, in which, when the 
student has perfected himself, he will have advanced the first 
step towards mastering the instrument. 

But the regular motion of the bellows alone, however perfectly 
attained, will be found disappointing in effect, on account of the 
difliculty of increasing or diminishing the wind in the air-chest 
with the sufficient suddenness necessary for obtaining delicate 
shades or great contrasts of sound. Yet it is certainly advisable 
that the pupil should try to gain, by practice, the attainment of 
such au amount of control over the bellows themselves, as to pro- 
duce as much expression in the sound as is possible without 
putting into action the ingenious appliance known as the expres- 
sion stop. 

On the pianoforte, expression is obtained by the action of the 
player’s fingers upon the keys ; on the harmonium, it is obtained 
by the action of the player's feet upon the bellows. ‘The bellows act 
upon the harmonium with tie same effect as the bow acts upon the 
violin; a use of more or less power causing a crescendo or a diminu- 
endo. However, there isthis difference:—in the pianoforte, the power 
of expression goes direct from the player’s fingers to the keys ; 
whereas, in the harmonium, the effect is not the direct result of 
the cause, as there intervenes the before-mentioned ingenious 
appliance, the expression stop, over which to obtain a proper 
amount of coutrol is the most important point of all. 

Without its being necessary to describe the construction of 
this appliance, it will be sufficient to explain its effect when in 
action, which is to render the bellows susceptible of the least 
shade of change in the power brought to bear upon them by the 
action of the feet, thus rendering it possible to ebtain the most 
delicate degrets of power in the sound. ‘The great drawback 
which the use of the expression stop presents to the student 
is, that its effect upon the bellows is such as to materially increase 
the difficulty of maintaining that regular alternative motion which 
must be maintained, as a series of spasmodic jerks and sudden 
stoppages will immediately take place. 

All sforzato effects, phrasing, and accent, must be produced by 
the action of the foot upon the bellows, after the same principle 
as the bow is made to act upon the strings of the violin. ‘There 
are three pieces of music which may be mentioned as especially 
suited to illustrate the manner in which these effects can 
be produced upon the harmonium—viz., a Musette and a 
Pifferari by Ch. Gounod, and the overture to a Dame Blanche. 
In the Musette, the time in the accompaniment is sustained 
for two beats in the bar, and marked on the third, and it is 
much more effective to accent the third beat by a s/orzato pressure 
of the foot upon the bellows than to raise the hand and re-strike 
the chord, Again, in the Pifferari, the powerful accent required, 
the crescendo and diminuendo, with the distant effect at the con- 
clusion, must all be managed by means of the bellows and the 











expression stop; while no better exercise for phrasing can be 
obtained than the famous Dame Blanche overture, care being 
taken to emphasize each phrase on the bellows. Again, all such 
dramatic effects as echoes, &c., must be obtained by a careful 
management of the bellows, and we think no better study of 
these effects can be procured than that contained in M. Louis 
Engel’s morceau, ‘*'The Hunter’s Prayer.” 

It is, also, most necessary that the student be able equally to 
control the expression stop while using the grand jeu, or full 
power, when only a fewstops are open, or it will be impossible 
to obtain the sudden crashes necessarily so frequent in dramatic 
music. ‘The best illustration of this is ‘“ Let there be light,” 
from Haydn’s Creation; also the same composer’s Surprise 
Symphony, and Rossini’s overture to Semiramide. It has been 
rendered a much easier matter to obtain these effects on the 
harmonium since the introduction of the knee method of opening 
the grand jew. : 

Choruses from operas—such as the ‘“ Huntsman’s,” in Der 
Freischiitz; the ‘“ Gipsy” and “ Anvil” choruses, in J/ Tro- 
vatore ; the sotto voce in the bedroom scene of La Sonnambula— 
should always be played on the grand jeu, the requisite degrees 
of piano and forte being regulated by the careful management 
of the expression stop. ‘The reason for this is that you never 
lose the “epth of tone that denotes a full chorus. The planof playing 
the soft parts on a few stops and opening full power for the loud 
portions renders the whole effect unequal as to the general tone. 
Imagine the tenors and basses ceasing to sing in the soft parts 
of a full chorus at the opera, and joining in with the sopranos 
and contraltos only at the forte passages, 

And now to say a few words upon the stops proper: by which 
I mean those stops that represent the various orchestral instru- 
ments introduced into the harmonium, 

Intending purchasers of harmoniums should bear in mind that 
many of the stops introduced into the instrument are virtually 
‘*dummies.” Suppose a harmonium to be advertised as contain- 
ing thirteen stops, at least four of these may be counted as 
dummies: that is to say they do not represent any orchestral 
instrument, and therefore, though very necessary and convenient, 
cannot.be looked upon as stops proper. ‘These four will consist 
of two forte stops, and a tremolo and the grand jeux. Now the 
grand jeu is very convenient; but as the same effect may be 
produced by pulling out all the stops in the instrument, it can 
hardly be looked upon as a stop proper, but only as an 
easy means of obtaining an end. ‘The same may be said of the 
tremolo, which merely causes a tremulous effect in the sound 
produced by the flute reeds. The soprano (a less decided 
tremolo), causes the same effect in a more delicate degree. The 
simplest explanation of a dummy stop is one that does not 
indicate the existence of a row of vibrators. 

I consider the forte stops so important, that I should not class 
them under the head of dummies, if it was not for the fact that, 
by some means or other, these stops, in nine harmoniums out of 
every ten, simply make no difference at all in the power of the 
sound when they are opened. Now it is a matter of very great 
importance that the forte stops should really act as such, as it is 
requisite that one be able to render the treble or bass, as the 
case may be, especially prominent without altering the nature of 
the tone. Thisis particularly desirable when a melody (which of 
course must predominate over its accompaniment) chances to go 
beyond the middle F ; in which case, the stops only reaching in 
compass one half of the instrument, the tone of the melody will 
immediately change when taken below the range of the stop on 
which it is being played. Of course, the way to avoid this is to 
always use the stops in the bass that correspond to those in the 
treble; but this isnot always practicable. or instance, the 
bourdon is the corresponding stop to the clarionet—but its tone is 
so powerful that it invariably drowns the clarionet entirely. The 
voix celeste and the clarionet are the most tiresome treble stops 
to equalise in the bass; but there are two ways of obviating the 
difficulty. Firstly, by using the forte stop. Secondly, by 
playing the melody (if intended to represent a tenor or bass 
voice) in the bass by crossing the hands. ‘This mode of arrange- 
ment is often resorted to by M. Louis Engel. 

Krom the foregoing the reader will understand the importance 
of having a pair of genuine forte stops in the harmonium. 
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And now as to the modes of producing various effects by means 
of different arrangements of the stops. For full choruses or 
orchestral imitations use the grand jeu, supplemented by open 
forte in the upper half, except when there is a sustained accom- 
paniment, in which case, the full power must not be used in the 
lower half of the instrument. For arias—soprano and treble : 
flute, hautbois, forte, accompanied by cor anglais and bassoon. 
For arias—contralto : flute, fife, and forte, accompanied by cor 
anglais and forte. For tenor arias : voix celeste and flute, accom- 
panied by cor anglais and forte. Basso: clarionet, flute and 
forte, accompanied by bourdon ; or, if the melody does not come 
below the range of the clarionet stop, by cor anglais and forte. 
This applies to the use of the voix celeste as well. ‘Trios and 
duets are formed by the requisite combination of the above--care 
being taken always to preserve a uniform quality of tone 
between the treble and bass, though the former should predomi- 
nate in power. ‘The tremolo should only be used in pathetic or 
death scenes as—the dying song in La Traviata, etc.—the more 
delicate tremolo, designated the soprano stop, is preferable to the 
coarser of the two—the one marked plainly —tremolo. Elaborate 
harmoniums have in addition fancy stops, such as the musette, 
the dulciana, etc., the use of which must be Jeft to the discretion 
of the player. For sudden bursts of power, open the grand jew 
by the knee method. ‘The voix celeste isa most desirable stop 
to use in playing a waltz, as it gives the necessary prominence 
to the melody ; but it must not be used if the melody be taken 
out of its range. 

Lastly, a few words about the percussion action. We do not 
think this appliance is appreciated at its proper worth ; indeed, 
it is hardly possible that it can be while people continue to play 
such drowsy dirges as one usually hears. 

There are three effects which, to obtain properly, the use of 
the percussion action is indispensable. Firstly—for quick 
staccato passages, especially when they are syncopated. Secondly. 
—for the arpeqgio effect. Engel’s fantasia on Don Pasquale illus- 
trates this effect admirably. Thirdly—for producing the or- 
chestral effect of a pizzicato (Jtal. pizzicare, to pinch) accom- 
paniment, that is when the strings of the violin are pinched with 
the fingers. This very pretty effect can be closely imitated on 
the harmonium by the use of the percussion action, and will be 
found exceedingly useful in accompanying melodies. 

We have penned this paper with the sole object of endeavour- 
ing to arouse the interest of beginners by showing them how 
numerous are the effects which may be produced on the har- 
monium by means of persevering application in conquering its 
difficulties and obtaining acquaintance with its capabilities. If 
our words shall have the effect of stimulating to renewed efforts 
some despairing student, we shall feel amply rewarded for the 
trouble the composition of this essay has given us. 

F, A. LAIDLAw. 


Botoena,—The Teatro Bruretti, thoroughly repaired and re-deco- 
rated, has just opened with J? Z'vovatore, 

Der Freisehiitz was to be performed in Rome, on Wednesday last, for 
the first time. Priestly rulers kept Zamiel away as long as possible, on 
the principle that “ Two of a trade,” We. 

Tue works set down for performance at the Zurich Musical Festival 
are—Brahin’s Z'riumphlied, the third part of Schumann's Faust, Beet- 
hoven’s Ninth Symphony, and Handel's Joshua. A very good 
programme, impartially representing both old and new schools, 

Brernoven’s Lasy Moments.—He is in an almost constant state of 
insensibility, or rather stupor—his head hanging down on his chest, and 
his glazed eyes fixed for hours together upon the same spot, He seldom 
recognizes his most intimate friends, except when people tell him who 
is standing before him. In fact,itis dreadful tolook at him, This state 
of things, however, can only last a few days longer, for all the bodily 
functions have ceased since yesterday. He, and we with him, will, 





therefore, please God, roon be released. People come in shoals to see 
him for the last tine, although none are admitted except those whoare | 
bold enough to force their way into the dying man’s room. ‘The letter 

to you, even to the few sentences at the introduction, is, word for word, | 
written at his dictation. I expect this will be his last letter, although 

to-day he contrived to whisper to me in broken accents, “Smart, 

Stumpff, write :” if possible for him even yet to sign his name on the | 
paper, it shall be done. He feels his end approaching, for yesterday he | 
said to me and Herrvon Breuning, “ Plaudite, amici, comedia finita est !” | 
—The Life of Moscheles, | 


WAIFS. 

Mr. Carl Zerrahn is ruralizing at Chicago. 

Mr. Nelson Varley “ summers ” at Long Branch. 

Herr Strakosch will open, at the ‘Uheatre Italien, with Don Pasquale, 

Herr F, Boscowitz, the pianist, has removed from Montreal to 
Boston. 

A western critic speaks of a singer who “ slings thirty yards of store 
clothes behind her.” 

_ Herr F, X. Ascher, the doyen of music-publishers, died on the 5th of 
September, at Vienna. 

Signor Tamberlik has arrived at New York, to join the Maretzek 
Italian Opera Company. 

A subscription is being made in Paris for a nephew of Boieldieu, 
whom sickness has disabled. 

The Boston Handel and Haydn Society has $1,088 in the treasury, 
and a permanent fund of $10,053. 

There are said to be thirty-five male sopranos connected with the 
Roman Catholic churches at the present time. 

Herr Theodore Formes, brother of Carl Formes, has become insane, 
and is now in an asylum at Dusseldorf. 

M. Halanzier has engaged Malle. Jeannie Fouquet, the prize-winner 
in the Opéra-Comique Class at the Conservatoire. 

Mr. John Francis Barnett, we regret to hear, has had a severe attack 
of illness. He is, we are glad to say, fast recovering. 

The Paris Athenée re-opened, on September 13th, with Zhe Barber of 
Seville. Adolph Adam’s Bijou Perdu is in rehearsal, 

Mr. Trelawny Cobham, after visiting the Exhibition at Vienna, and 
making the tour of the Austrian lakes, has returned to town. 

The organists of Germany are forming a union for charitable and 
other purposes, ‘The first meeting was held recently at Berlin, 

The Menus-Plasirs proposes to bring out Donizetti's comic opera, 
Rita, ou le Marie battu, last heard in the Rue Favart, May, 1860. 

Mdme. Nilsson, says the Arcadian, has announced her intention of 
not returning to Her Majesty’s Opera, unless the conductor lowers the 
pitch, 

Maile, Carlotti Patti is announced to sing, for the first time, at M. 
Riviére’s Promenade Concerts, at the Royal Italian Opera House, this 
evening. 

Marseilles is without an opera at present, the Municipality having 
refused a subvention. ‘The Théatre Valette has been transformed into 
a circus, 

During his stay in Vienna, the King of Italy conferred the Cross ot 
the Crown of Italy upon Signor Marchesi, the well known professor 
and compo-rer, 

It is said that Miss Virginia Gabriel is engaged to be married to Mr. 
George March, a gentleman who has long been in artistic collaboration 
with the fair composer. 

Dexter Smith is glad to learn from English papers that “ Mdme. 
Nilsson is dropping her mannerisms, and bids fair to become a 
thoroughly yood artist.” 

All the members of Mr, Strakosch’s company have arrived in 
America, and are in excellent health, the weather on the voyage 
having been very favourable. 

Let it be conceded at once that every English actor of eminence 
is going to visit the United States. A great deal of speculation will 
thereby be saved.— Arcadian. 

Mdme, Adelina Patti left Paris on Monday last for Vienna, en route 
to St. Petersburgh. She will sing in the Austrian capital on behalf of 
the Artists’ Association there. 

Malle. Virginie Gung’l, daughter of the waltz composer, has made 
her debut on the operatic stage at Schwerin, as Agatha (Der Freischiitz). 
She is said to possess hopeful talent. 

The Appleton St. girl who received the prize for an essay, entitled 
“ Set not thy heart on earthly things,” almost cried her eyes out the 
next day because she couldn’t go to the circus. 

The overture to Mr, Kettenus’s opera, Stella Monti, which met with 
success at the Theatre de la Monnaie, Brussels, was announced to be 
played at M. Rivitre’s Promenade Concert, on Monday evening. 

M. Henry Litolff has just married a young lady at Nogent-sur- 
Marne. According to the Gazette Musicale, the new Mdme. Litolff 
is the fifth bearer of the name of the author of Léloise ef Abeilard. 

Mr. and Mrs, Rousby are engaged to appear at the Princesy’s Theatre 
in a comedy by Miss Braddon, and a one-act drama on an interesting 
Russian subject, written expressly for them by Mr. Wellington 
Guernsey. 
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A workman in the employ of Messrs, Broadwood & Co., the 
pianoforte manufacturers, was assisting at the Foreign Office on 
Saturday afternoon in the removal of a pianoforte, when he fell over 
the baluster from the top to the bottom of a grand staircase, and was 
killed instantaneously. 

Mdlle. Victoria Bunsen, the interesting young Swedish vocalist, who 
gained much favour among musical amateurs last season in London, 
has returned from her tour through her native country, where she was 
everywhere received with enthusiasm, and will make her début this 
evening at M. Rividre’s concerts, at Covent Garden Theatre, 

A music-dealer in Lancaster, Pa, with the name of Kevinski, who» 
by the way, keeps the very best kind of strings, received the following 
letter from a Lancaster County fiddler; “ Mr, Hawinskey if yere sell 
that cind of astring for istallion Strings, you had bettar shut up shop 
and pedal penuts if you dont Choose to send ny money back you can 
. keep hit,” 

A romantic and impulsive young man sent his girl the piece of 
sheet music entitled “I will meet you at the Beautiful Gate.” Her 
father saw the piece when she opened the package, and after daubing 
a bucketful of tar over his gate, quietly remarked to her: “Te can 
wait for you if he wants to, but you won’t either of you swing on that 
gate if tar will keep you off.” 

The Buffalo Courier was bothered to find vehicles for its ideas of the 
Rubinstein- Wieniawski-Thomas concert, given in that city lately. It 
chose these at a venture: “The concert as a whole was grandly 
massive, Titanic, imposing—to an almost painful degree. It was 
oppressively colossal and fearfully classical.” It superfluously adds that 
everybody didn’t understand what most of it meant. 

One of the Lord Lieutenant’s Aides-de-camps (who is well-known on 
the Dublin Staff for his scientific acquirements), during the recent 
Italian operatic performances, was asked by Mdlle. Elena Corani, 
the prima donna at the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, what was phonography ? 
He took his pencil and wrote the following, stating it was the newest 
system of phonography out: “U R A BUTE, LNA.” 

Mr. Willem Coenen played Litolff’s concerto symphonique entitled 
“ National Hollandois” at M. Rivitre’s Promenade Concert on Wed- 
nesday evening, and was warmly applauded and recalled for his fine 
performance. It may be remembered that Mr. Coenen played with 
success the same concerto at one of the Daily Musical Performances in 
the Royal Albert Hall, under Mr, Barnby’s direction, some few weeks 
back. 

Mr, Oberthiir’s “ Legend,” Loreley, for orchestra and two harps 
obbligati, was given for the second time at M. Rivitre’s Promenade 
Concerts, on Tuesday, and met with even more success than on its 
first performance. The youthful harpists, Misses Annie Wade and 
Alice Molteno were evidently less nervous than before, and played 
their respective parts admirably. On the occasion under notice, the 
“Legend” had the advantage of being conducted by its accomplished 
composer, 

A district festival of parish choirs was held recently at Christ 
Church, Govilon, near Abergavenny, on Thursday, when upwards of 
150 choristers took part, members of the choirs of Llanfoist, Llandilo, 
Pertholey, Lilantillio Crossenny, Llandewi Rhydderch, Llanfair, 
Llanfrechfa, and Govilon. The singers assembled in the church a 
little before three o’clock, and took up the greater portion of the front 
seats, the congregation and visitors from Abergavenny occupying the 
side aisles and back seats, A procession of surpliced choristers, formed 
at the rectory,and proceeded slowly towards thechurch, singing the322nd 
hymn, from “ Hymns Ancient and Modern.” In front of the procession, 
composed of a number of young men and boys, besides the officiating 
clergy, walked an acolyte, bearing an emblem of the crucifixion carved 
in oak. Several banners were carried, each bearing an ornamental 
representation of the cross, and a suitable motto. Immediately on 
entering the church the organ commenced playing, and the choristers 
and congregation rose, the latter in response to the ddton of the Rev. A. 
Hogan, leader, joining in the 830th hymn. The foremost part of the 
procession having fivally reached the altar, upon which stood a row of 
wax candles, the whole came to a standstill, and remained until the 
conclusion of the hymn. ‘hey were then relegated to the positions in 
the sanctuary, and the service, which consisted of the ordinary lessons, 
with a selection of hymns and psalms, then commenced. ‘The singing 
was of a most hearty and spirited character, and though the music was 
not “ classical,” it was gratifying to note the steadiness and zeal with 
which the youthful assemblage performed their task. The Rev. J. G. 
Tetley preached the sermon, taking his text from the 38rd verse of the 
14th chapter of the Revelations of St. John—‘“ And they sang as it were 
a new song before the Throne.” The service then concluded with the 
singing of a hymn by the chovisters, who proceeded with their banners 
in procession along the road to the school-room where the members 
of the various choirs sat down to tea, 





Miss Ada Lester, the youthful pianist, who has been playing on 
several occasions at M. Rivitre’s Promenade Concerts with well merited 
success, repeated, on Thursday evening—a “Scotch Ballad Night ”— 
Mr. Willie Pape’s “ Highland Gems” (introducing the airs “ Annie 
Laurie” and “Bonnie Dundee”), We need scarcely say that the 
natives of North Britain, as well as the Southerners, were highly 
delighted with her brilliant performance. 

It is well known that, if we sing near the aperture of a wide- 
mouthed vessel, some one note (which is in unison with the air in the 
vessel) will be reinforced and augmented, and sometimes to a great 
degree, That is what is meant by the resonance of the mass of air 
contained in the cavity of the vessel, or as it may be termed, resonance 
of the cavity. This has been known from the earliest times, The 
ancients are said to have placed large brass jars under the seats of their 
theatres to reinforce (one does not well see how) the voices of the 
actors.—Pierce on Sound. 

Mr, P. S. Gilmore is to remove from Boston to New York, having 
been engaged us band-master of the N. Y. 22nd Regiment. The 
position will be a remunerative one, and will offer Mr. Gilmore the 
opportunity of carrying out any musical project which he may desire 
to undertake. ‘I'be band is to consist of sixty-tive members, and will 
be known as “ Gilmore’s Twenty-Second Regiment Band.” According 
to accounts, Mr. Gilmore is to have a band room, private office, a 
musical library, and evervthing that can in any way promote the 
efficiency of this band, which is to be made the finest in the country. 
He is to give ten concerts and ten parades each year, and is to receive 
half the profits of the concerts after 7,500 dollars. 


Adbertisements. 


THE VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Recent Street, W. 

‘« The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conventional 
trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident soundness 
of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a manual of 
vocal instruction.”—Daily News, 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 


acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat, It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as itstrengthens 
the vocal organs, It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty for the throat and 
voice, Dr. Lewis of Basingstoke says he finds them most efficacious, and in Dr. 
Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine (Longman & Co.), they are strongly 
recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the greatest vocalists and 
orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter of a century. Testi- 
monials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in boxes, ls. 1jd. and 2s, 9d., 
by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 























New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 
A method as used by the Author for his Pupils in the Royal Academy of Music, 


and upon which have been cultivated the voices of many successful vocalists now 
before the public. . 5 
Full Music size, price 7s, 
London: HamMonp & Co, (late Juntren}, 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 





PATRICK AT TARA,” 
CANTATA, 
With characteristic words from Ossian, Moore, Clarence, Mangan, &c. 
Composed, and dedicated by express permission, to 
His Royal Highness PRINCE ARTHUR PATRICK 
By J. W. GLOVER. 
Price 5s. 
London; Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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MIGNON- 


Opera in Three Acts, 


AMBROISE THOMAS. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 


5. 
Tue Opera COMPLETE For Prano Soto .. Net 10 
All the following a are Sold at HALF a marked PRICES. 


THOMAS (A.), Overture... é oe 9 - a Se a 6 
ZET (G.), Six Transcriptions :— 
- Na i, _oos Bohémienne, 5s.; 2, Romance de Mignon (Connais tu le 
pays), 5s.; 8, Duodes tHrondelies, 5s.; 4, Adieu Mignon (Mélodie), 
be 5, Polonaise de Philene, “Je suis Titania la blonde,” 63s.; 
O Printemps (Mélodie), 4s. 
BATTMAN N (J, L.), Op. 271. 
Petite Fantaisie (sans Octaves) 
BRISSLER (F.), Two ‘‘ Pot-Pourris” 
CRAMER (S.), Two “‘ Bouquets de Mélodies” 
CROISEZ (A.), ‘‘ Styrienne, Andante et Valse” 
DELAHAYE (L, L.), ‘‘ Adieu Mignon, et Danse Bohémienne” 
GODARD (A. ), TRoIs TRANSCRIPTIONS FACILES :— 
No. 1, ‘‘ Recitatif et Romance de Mignon,” 3s.; 2, 
3, “‘ Entr'acte Gavotte,” 3s. 
HESS (J. C.), Fantasia “Styrienne, Prigre” ; 
KETTERER (E. ), Op. 209, Fantaisie brillante & “Marche ‘Bohémienne," ig 
** Reveille,” ‘‘ Pastorale,” ‘‘ Danse des Eufs,") & 
KETTERER (E.), Op. 232, Seconde Fantaisie di Eeanabe et Duo des 
Hirondelles”) re -a i 
KRUG (D.), Op. 245, “Grand Fantaisie” 
KRUG (D.), Op. 246, “‘ Petite Fantaisie” .. 
KRUGER (W.), Op. 142, Fantaisie Transcription (* ‘Romance et Duo des 
Hirondelles” , 
LYSBERG. fc. B. Op. 116, Fantaisie Transcription (Duo des Hirondelles 


eoococoeo 


‘* Danse Bohémienne,” 3s.; 


NEUSTEDT (C. Cop.’ 1, Fantaisie ‘Transcription (“ Romance de Mignon ” 
Duo des Hirondelles’ 

NEUSTEDT (C.), Op. 81, Seconde Fantaisie Transcription (“ Adieu 
Mignon et Valse de Philene’ hs 

OESTEN (Th.), Op. 400, Fantaisie élégante (“Valse Styrienne, Romance 
de Mignon, Polacca”) .. 

ROSELLEN (H.), Op. 188, “ Polonaise de Mignon,” Transcription varice™ 

TREDHE (G.), Op. 123, ‘‘ Romance de Mignon,” variée 


VALIQUET (H.), Op. 81, “‘ Deux petites Fantaisies” 


PIANOFORTE DU ETS. 
THOMAS (A.), Overture .. 
BERNARD (PAUL), Op. 90, Deux ‘Suites Coneertantes 
STRAUSS, Premier Quadrille ae Bet 
RUMMEL (J,), Deux Mosaiques .. 


VIOLIN AN D PIANO. 

SARASATE (Op. 16), “Romance et Gavotte de Mignon” .. 
VIOLIN SOLO. 

LEVEQUE (EMILE), “ Six Mélodies faciles et Motifs favoris de Mignon” 


CORNET-A-PISTONS SOLO. 


GUILBAUT (E.,), “ Pot-pourri sur Motifs favoris de Mignon” 


VIOLIN, HARMONIUM, AND PIANO, 


LEFEBURE.- WELY. “‘ Romance de Mignon” Paraphrase .. 


DANCE MUSIC—PIAN 0 SOLO. 
STRAUSS, ler Quadrille .. 

ARBAN, 2de Quadrille 

MEY, 3e Quadrille .. 

GODFREY (CHARLES), “ Mignon Waltz” 
METRA (OLIVIER), “ Suite de Valses”. 
STRAUSS, “‘ Grande Valse” 

STUTZ (PHILIPPE), “ Polka Mazurka” io 
DESGRANGES (E.,), ‘‘ Polka des Hirondelles” 
ZIKOFF (F.), “ Entr'acte Polka” .. . es 
STRAUSS, “ Mignon Polka” 


(Editions de ) Heugel rz Co., 
LONDON : 


DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 
244, REGENT STREET, W. 


Tue CompPLere Opera F on Vote 1E AND Piano, 20s., and all the Vocal Music of 
 MiaNon” (separately), can be obtained from Duncan Davison & Co, 


oeco co © 


each 
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Performed at the Birmingham Festival, with 
immense success, 


FRIDOLIN, 


A DRAMATIC CANTATA, 


COMPOSED BY 


ALBERTO RANDEGGER 





The Score complete, for Voice and 
Pianoforte, paper cover -~— - 


Ditto, ditto, boundincloth -~ - 


“Repose and Peace” (Sung by 
Madame Sherrington) -~ - 


“Wildest Conflicts” (Sung by Mr. 
Santley) - 


PIANOFORTE. 
Navas Three Subjects from 
“Fridolin” - - - each 3 


No. 1. Hunting Chorus. 
y 2 Chorus of Handmaidens. 
» 3 Dance and Chorus of Villagers. 





N.B.—The separate Chorus and Orchestra 
Parts may also be had, and other Pianoforte 
Arrangements are in the press. 





CHAPPELL & CO, 
50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 
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THE ROYAL EDITION 


NATIONAL SONGS 


In 4 volumes, price 2s. 6d. each in paper, or 4s. cloth, 
gilt edges. 





Now ready, 
THE 


SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 


Edited by COLIN BROWN and J. PITTMAN. 


A collection of 150 songs with Pianoforte accompaniment. 
Introduction and Glossary. 





Now ready, 
THE 


SONGS OF WALES. 


Edited by BRINLEY RICHARDS. 


A collection of the most beautiful melodies adapted to appro- 
priate Welsh and English words. ‘The Welsh words written 
expressly for the work by Ceiriog Hughes. The new English 
words by John Oxenford, Walter Maynard, and C. L. Kenney. 
The best poems of Sir Walter Scott, Mrs. Hemans, and other 
celebrated writers, have been preserved. ‘The volume also con- 
tains the songs lately sung by Miss Edith Wynne and Mr. Santley 
at the Ballad Concerts, including “‘ She must be mine,” “ When 
morning is breaking,” ‘‘ A Gentle Maid,” &c. (now published for 
the first time), as well as all the well-known ballads, “The Ash 
Grove,” “‘ The Men of Harlech,” the Bells of Aberdovy,” &c. 





Now ready, 
THE 


SONGS OF ENGLAND. 


Edited by J. L. HATTON. 


A collection of 100 of the best English songs of the last three 
centuries. 





In a few days, 
THE 


SONGS OF IRELAND. 


Edited by J. L. MOLLOY. 


This volume will contain 100 songs, including all the best of 
Moore’s Irish Melodies, with many other songs generally unknown, 
and now published for the first time. 








LONDON : 


BOOSEY & CO, 
HOLLES STREET. 


Dedicated by Special Permission to 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH. 





MARIE 
ALEXANDROWNA 
WALTZ. 


By CHARLES GODFREY, 


Band Master Royal Horse Guards (Blues), 





AUTHOR OF THE WALTZES 


“Princess Louise,” “ Princess Beatrice,” “ Love 
Dreams,” “ Blush Rose,” &e. 





AsHpown & Parry beg to announce 
that this new Waltz will be published in a 


few days. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 





HANOVER SQUARE. 
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BIRMINGHAM 


MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


1873. 














i ESSRS. HUTCHINGS & ROMER beg to announce 
that the following New Works, performed for the first 
time at the Festival, are now ready :— 


The Lord of Burleigh. 


PASTORAL CANTATA. 
Written by DESMOND L. RYAN. 
The Music by F. SCHIRA. 


PRICE—In Paper Covers, 63.; Bound in Cloth, 8s, 





FROM THE POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF ROSSINI, 
The Song of the Titans, 4s., 
National Hymn, 6s., 
Ave Maria, As., 


AND 


Cantemus, 4s. 





Break, Break, 


TRIO, 

Sune sy Moriz. TIETJENS, Moms. TREBELLI- 
BETTINI, anp Mr. SIMS REEVES. 
Music by T. ANDERTON. 

PRICE 338. 





PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, London, W 


Now Ready. 


THE 


RAIN 
LAZARUS. 


ORATORIO. 


JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT 


Price, in paper covers, 8s. ; bound in cloth, 10s, 6d. 





NOVELLO & CO., 
BERNERS STREET. 





LONDON, 





Printed by Hzwpznson, Ronee axD yom, at No. 69, 
Published by 


Marylebone Lane, Oxford Street, in the Parish of Ma ~ es in the 
Wr Dovoaw Davin, at the Office, 244, Regent Stree Ona. ler County of Middlesex, 


Street, Saturday, Oct 





